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Jeanette and her grandfather, William H. 
Wright—two of Sour generations in one family 
to work for General Electric in Lynn, Mass. 





“Better, Jean? Listen—” 


“ . . . back in "96, when / started work for G.E., we worked 10 hours a day, 6 days a week. 


Eighteen cents an hour was pretty good pay. And in our shop we did almost everything by hand. 


“Look at things now — eight-hour days and five-day weeks. I read the other day that the average 


factory pay is 67 cents an hour. That’s a big improvement during one lifetime!” 


T is a big improvement — between the time 
when Jeanette Wright's grandfather started 
work and a few months ago when Jeanette 
followed her father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather and joined the General Electric 
organization. Hours reduced one third; factory 
wages increased nearly fourfold. What made 
this possible? What has brought about this 


progress? 


The answer lies in the increase in the effective- 


ness of each worker's labor. In 1896, the 


average factory worker had only one horse- 


power of mechanical aid. Today each factory 
worker has 12 horsepower of mechanical power 
to help him produce. And because he produces 
more, he has more. This progress has been 
steady, through good years and bad. And it has 
come about largely because electricity has been 
put to work to help create more goods for 
more people at less cost, more and better jobs 
at higher wages, and a higher living standard 
for all. General Electric, for sixty years, has 


been making electricity more useful. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


193S8-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS-1938 












Our October issue is shaping 
into one of the strongest of the 







year. To the Market Place, by 
Berry Fleming, has been se- 
lected as the second Scris- 





NER’S short novel. It is an im- 





portant work, contemporary, 





incisive, and every bit as inter- 





esting as Jerome Weidman’s 
What's in It for Me? page 24). 
And, like the Weidman novel, 
which opened our twelve-a- 
ear plan, To the Market Place 
the ScCRIBNER’s for- 
mula of examining life in the 
United States. It the fic- 
tional counterpart of our arti- 
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Speaking of art, Thomas Ben- 


ion will be in the Octobet 
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sue with drawings and text 
ibout one of the nation’s fas- 
inating little towns Mil- 
ton Mackaye does the “Scrib- 
ners Examines” piece: on 
Westbrook Peclet J ( 


I immas will be present ivgaln 


me see page 7, this issue) with an 
a: ticle on smoking Also 
i the eighth article in our series 
& magazines that sell 
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greatest mutiny 
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Rooms with every detail planned 
for restful comfort. 
Convenience that saves time and taxi 
Hotel Cleveland 


Union Terminal and 


adjoins the 


fare. 







Terminal group, and 
is at the very heart of 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Ballerina 


Shortly after Mr. 
graphed Marie Jeanne 
around to the School of 
let to have a talk with her. She 
dozen other young 
and 


about it. 


See 


Cover 

Bourges photo- 
Pelus, we went 
American Bal- 
was in 
class with a girls, 
doing a lot of 
looking 
she 


stomping 
When 
had just fin- 
She 
her 


twirling 


and grim she 


came out, told us she 
ished six hours of practicing. also 
said didn’t to call Miss 


Pelus, because she had dropped the last 


we need 
name 

Marie Jeanne, then, is prima ballerina 
of the Ballet C: 


troupe sponsored by the school. 


several years ago. 


iravan, an American 
Twice 
has starred on country-wide 
tours, and will again this fall. 
Such ballet big shots as Lincoln Kirstein 
Balanchine consider her the 


already she 


do so 


and George 
finest of American ballerinas. 


Ten months of the year, six days a 
week. 
self 


would shame 


she puts her- 
routine that 
fighter. That’s the 
ballet dancers, and she 
mentioned it with Not that she 
doesn’t feel it; there’s always something 
fritz—a knee, 


seven hours a day, 


through a_ physical 
a prize 
usual thing for 
a shrug. 
strained ten- 


on the sore 


| don, or cramped foot. 


Marie Jeanne was born in New York. 
Her Italian father is 
who follows the seasons from Cape Cod 
to Florida; her French mother, a Madi- 
Avenue At home, the bal- 
-ads books but 
tremendous 


a wandering chef 


son modiste. 
lerina speaks French, re 
not magazines, and eats 
burns off from day to 
She feet three, 


pounds and was eighteen on August 12 


is five weighs 112 


She swore off smoking last April, and 
maintains with appalling calm that she 


again. 


The Great Speedup 


This is the last chapter of a remark- 


able story of railroads and readers. 
Background: In our July issue we 
published an article examining — the 
speedup of American railroads, and in 
these columns tucked away a Ettle eieh 


teen-line note. The note explained how 


the article grew out of a single sentence 
life 
first reader to identify it. 

Winner: Alex Norton, 


Winning Sentence: “ 


and offered a subscription to the 


Evanston, Ill. 
In 1930 the total 
run off by 


daily mileage American pas- 


IN THE WIND 


senger trains at a mile a minute 
more) was 1100; today it exceeds 15,00 
and is being increased every month 
Vital Statistics: We received 17 t 
grams the day our issue iched th 


Total communications, § 


telephone ( ills 


newsstands. 
25 telegrams, 2 


long distance), and 576 letters; fr 
readers in the District of Colum} 
three Canadian provinces, and ey 
state except Nevada: New York led y 
63 communications and California ) 
second with 38. Further examinat 
shows that one out of every 183.3 Scr 
NER’s readers responded; that 59 pi 
the right sentence—one out of ter 


high average, considering the article} 


145 sentences to pick from. 
Memorathilia ‘i 
One rainy day in July, a Mr. Wil [ 
E. Demarest of Newark, N. J., cai | 
3 

* 


a great packag 


into our office with 
der his arm. Wrapped in brown p 
was the painting reproduced her 


Painted 


George Verrault® 


history: by 





acquired by Mr. Demarest’s father; ag 
covered, along with a number of 
paintings, after some three decades 
the attic of the Demarest homestea 
Long Branch. 





Incidentally, Sweet Caporals 








being sold. They were put on the my 
ket thirty-two years before this pai! Ey 
was made—and that was thirty-t ¥ 
years ago ta 
Notes 
J. C. Furnas wrote the most wi 
1eprinted article of the decad 
Reader’s Digest’s “—And Sud 
Death” William Lydgate w 
in Hawaii, schooled at Yale, and tran 
on Time Jerome Weidman % 
well-known novelist, born and bred i 


New York, the lo ale of his novels 
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READING TIME 


THERE ARE some people who sull believe that 
the use of beer is sinful or harmful. The scientific 
evidence is overwhelmingly against them. 

The great majority of Americans accept the truth 

that beer is a mild, wholesome beverage . . . that 
“there is nothing more promising to combat the 
evil of too much alcohol than the opportunity of 
drinking good beer.” 

We brewers find ground for concern, however, 
in the conditions under which beer is sometimes 
retailed—conditions undesirable to us all. What we 
seek to accomplish, first and foremost, is a measur- 
abie improvement of such conditions. For example, 
retaile rs’ beer lic enses are somectimes used as a screen 
to sell illegal liquor or to operate illicit resorts. 
Other examples are the sale of beer to minors... 
or after legal hours ... or to persons who have drunk 
to excess. And while retailing is not our responsi- 
bility, we want these conditions corrected. We believe 
we will serve both the public interest and our own 


if we succeed. 


The Foundation ...and its Code 
In that belief, a short time ago the Brewers Foun- 
dation was organized ... to align the brewing industry 
with forces working for the public good. 

Important progress has been made. Brewer-mem- 
bers of the Foundation already represent nearly half 
the production of beer and ale in the United States. 
These members are pledged, individually and 
collectively, to the Brewers Code of Practice, one 


significant Clause of which is here reproduced: 


Correspondence is invited from 





| MINUTE, 





»0 SECONDS 


Beer proposes a progrartis,._ 
and invites your support ‘ 


“We pledge our support to the duly con- 
stituted authorities for the elimination of 
anti-social conditions wherever they may 


surround the sale of beer to the consumer.” 


Being practical men, we promise no miracles. 


We cannot immediately or effectively 


quarter-million points where beer is sold (nor have 


we legal authority in many cases to do so). Nor can 
we, immediately, bring about full compliance with 
the law among all retailers, nor complete enforce- 
ment by all authorities. 


A beginning 


our program, we have cooperated with law enforce- 


has been made. In accordance with 


ment authorities We intend to carry on. 


How you can help 
How far we can go, and how soon, depends on 
ourselves, and on you. You can help in three ways 
Take the lead in arousing public opinion which 
can see to it that existing laws are entorced 
Restrict your patronage to legal, respectable retail 
outlets. This can and will raise retailing standards 
Buy only beer or ale brewed by Foundation 
members.* Show us, and retailers too, that you are 
behind us in our efforts to serve the public interest 
and live up to our Code. 
For centuries beer has been the beverage of 
moderation. In preserving it we must depend upon 


you leaders of opinion to take action. We urgently 


invite your full and sympathetic Cooperation 
UNITED BREWERS INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 
\ ork, N. Y. 


21 East 40th Street, New 


*Identified in the advertising 





groups and individuals every- 





of members by this symbol (use 





where, interested in maintain- 
ing the brewing industry as a 
bulwark of moderation. 
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of this symbol is restricted to 
members of thel/nited Brewers 
Industrial Foundation). 
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Mr. Milquetoast in the Sky 


J. C. FURNAS 


ISCRIBNER’S EXAMINES: the airlines’ campaign to make America air-minded .. . 


the publicity designed to overcome fear... the facts and fallacies of air travel 


g WINTER three major airlines announced in the minutes later the same girl called back. Mr. Bumble- 
press that during February any married man who thorp says that, since it’s all on the house, it probably 
me ought plane t ansportation could take his wife along doesn’t matter how many go along. Some of Mrs. Bum- 
mairee. United Airlines’ New York switchboard got the first blethorp’s friends might like to go. He wants to know just 
rise to that re at g:10 A.M. the morning of the announce- how many wives are allowed on one ticket? 
ment. Mr. J. B Bumblethorp’s secretary speaking. Mr. United answered that they would have to stick to An- 
f mblethorp wants to know is that arrangement on the glo-Saxon prejudices against even nominal polygamy. 
Blevel? 5 | Well, then, reserve Mr. Bumblethorp a seat With only one wife allowed per husband, however, most 


lo Chicago and another for Mrs. Bumblethorp. . . . Ten through airliners carried twice as many women passengers 


/ 





Airlines stress: (1) Air conditioning 


LASTERN 


{2} Pass¢ nger insurance at 25¢ for $5000 





LASTERN 


j) Up-to-the-second weather information 














as usual that February. During a single week end one New Yor 






Chicago service deadheaded 220 females—cash value of th 






generosity running well over $10,000. It was not generosity, 






course, but promotion aimed at cultivating good will for 4j 






travel among the wives of prosperous husbands. That should giy 
































an idea of how grimly the airlines fight to convince the public; 


travel by air. ae 
Such heroic measures are required because the planes q ae 
bucking no ordinary sales resistance. Between headlines ab % | 
air crashes and the stunting melodramatics of Hollywood 2 
movies, most people who could afford to fly when traveling q es 
afraid to. As some air-minded sloganeer alliterated it: “It’s { I 
not fare that keeps the public on the ground.” How well 
works comes out in the figures. Pullman passenger-mileag SI 
sull twenty times as great as air passenger-mileage in the Unit a 
States. The airlines figure that only 250,000 Americans ever th 
planes to get around in. = S! 
From one point of view, figures justify potential customer i 
fear. Taking passenger fatalities per passenger-mile traveled, ae 
is some 120 times as safe to take a train as to take a reeulah i ™ 
scheduled commercial plane. When narrowed down to Pulln in 


passenger fatalities, the contrast is even sharper, since not. 
single Pullman passenger has been killed for the last three and 
half years. (That still stands in spite of that tragic wreck ol 

Olympian this June. All Pullman-operated equipment stayed 
the track. The sleepers that went into the creek were tour 
sleepers owned by the railroad.) On the other hand, air-pass 
ger fatalities are so low in proportion to passenger-miles flow 
in the United States that the risk to any individual passeng 
can reasonably be called negligible. In 1936, for instance 





sample bad safety-year in the air—a million passengers flew 
regularly scheduled airlines and only forty-six were killed. | 
individual terms, that means the odds are slightly better th: 
21,000-to-1 that the passenger is safe on any given trip by: 
every day for about sixty years for the odds to catch up with hi 
fatally. 

Although seven out of ten prosperous prospects approact 
























by airline salesmen say they don’t fly because it’s too expensi gy © “ 
that is almost always a mask for timidity about coming down | a regu 
fast or in the wrong place. For, if the airlines can only get Caspuy ©" 
Milquetoast into the air for just one trip, he usually keeps ngiy ~°4 
on flying and discovers, what would have failed to make a dei abou 
in him before, that flying is about as cheap as Pullman tra\ Chic 
once you figure in meals, discounts, and tips. He may even! selve 
come the kind of chronic air passenger who brags about how trave 
rough it was between Omaha and Cheyenne—when the pil °° 
record shows that it was an uncommonly smooth trip. So the aij ‘rom 
lines’ tactics boil down to anything short of shanghaiing snea 
will get the traveling public off the ground, particularly the busy ‘100 i 
nessman traveling on business, the backbone of passenger tra! Mari 
portation. acm, 

Not that the airlines neglect to missionary women travel whos 
They idolize Dorothy Thompson and Mrs. Roosevelt beca "ig a 
their casual zeal in flying hither and yon is magnificent pr ie di 
ganda for the optimum attitude toward flying. Already on to let 
of four air passengers are women. Charming lady spellbind a 
troupe the country (by air, of course) making suave speeches! mica 
fore women’s culture clubs and female luncheon clubs, stress ia 
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time-and-fatigue saving and how air travel simplifies things for 
mothers taking children along. They also educate department- 
store buyers and salesgirls in how to plug the flying angles of 
luggage, cosmetics, and clothes. But the purpose of the most in- 
tensive work on women is not so much to get the ladies them- 
slves to fly as to persuade them to let their husbands fly. For, 
once the salesman has got behind that plea of “too expensive,” 
the next thing he usually hears is “I'd like to, I really would 
but my wife has put her foot down on the idea.” 

The salesman’s cue here is to ask permission to go talk to Mrs. 
Prospect. If Prospect is lying—as he often is—that forces him to 
admit Resistance No. 3—frank fear. Whereupon the salesman 
snows him under with the kind of figures in the preceding para- 
graph. If he is not lying, however, if Mrs. Prospect’s conviction 
that planes are devilishly unsafe really is what keeps him on the 
cround, an airline representative actually pays her a call and 
gives her the works. 

Slow and expensive, but the only known way to get at the 
bottom of the trouble. The interview often concludes with an 
invitation to a “courtesy flight” for Mrs. Prospect on the next 
fine dav—half an hour in a comfortable armchair in a gleaming 
transport plane along with ten or a dozen other apprehensive 
wives. Under special circumstances, the junket lasts an hour and 
a half and lunch is served. Each such lady guest costs the line 
at least ten dollars, but she is undoubtedly worth it. American 
\irlines, for instance, finds that 72 per cent of such courtesy 
fights result in selling transportation to new customers. 

Crass as it may sound, educating wives about insurance is 


} the other most useful approach. Airline representatives grow 


= cynical before their time because they can so often guess from a 


wife’s attitude toward her helpmeet’s flying whether or not his 
life policies are paid up. Like most of the public, wives usually 
believe that life insurance is voided if the insured dies in a 
plane crash. A good salesman knows just how to clear up that 
point without being crude. Mrs. Prospect softens up remarkably 
on hearing that some insurance companies now pay no attention 
to whether or not their policyholders fly, so long as they stick to 
regularly scheduled airlines. Many others, although more con- 


} servative, allow the insured 15,000 miles of airliner flying a year 


qual to five coast-to-coast trips—before starting to worry him 


= about extra premiums. Air passengers between New York and 


Chicago can get traveler’s insurance through the airlines them- 
selves at the same 25¢-for-$5000 rate that holds for railroad 
travel—a bet of 20,000-to-1 that you won’t get killed this trip. 
Sometimes a wife’s forbidding her husband to fly, whether 
irom affection or more practical motives, results in his turning 
“sneak flyer”—a man who sets off ostensibly for the railroad sta- 
tion and then, once out of sight, taxis to the airport. Last winter 
Marie Sullivan, then head of Eastern Airlines’ women’s depart- 
ment, was dining in New Orleans with an old school friend 
Whose husband was away in Chicago—coming back on the morn- 
ing train, in fact. Alwavs promoting, Miss Sullivan asked why 
he didn’t save time by flying? Mrs. Hostess said she was afraid 


5s let him fly. After dinner, Miss Sullivan struck a stroke for the 


good cause by driving Mrs. Hostess out to the airport to see the 


Chicago plane come in—and the second passenger down the 


ramp was Mr. Hostess. When she left, he had not yet worked out 


a satisfactory answer to his wife’s incessant question: “But, 
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Stage wedding ceremonies in the sk) 
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Ballyhoo fancy airplane luggage 


Photograph celebrities in flight 
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Charles, what were you planning on doing between now 
and tomorrow morning?” 

United Airlines, which pioneered that take-your-wife- 
along stunt, calls it the “Stimpson stimulant” after their 
West Coast man who invented it to step up business on 
the San Francisco-Los Angeles run. The same Steve 
Stimpson had previously taken care of the problem of 
Californian engaged couples, eager to marry but stymied 
for three days by local licensing laws. He arranged to fly 
them to Reno—where you can get married in ten minutes 
—supplied with license, ceremony, flowers, O Promise Me, 
hotel room, breakfast, and return transportation to San 
Francisco—all for one round-trip ticket bought by the 
groom. Under that arrangement, the line was pretty sure 
Mrs. Grundy was satisfied. As a nationwide promotion 
scheme, however, the Stimpson stimulant did produce 
some embarrassments. The airlines were in no position to 
demand marriage certificates, and there is little doubt of 
it, a good many of the wives who flew free that month be- 
longed in quotation marks. 

Now and again there would be no disguising things. 
One businessman, complete with a snappy lady compan- 
ion riding free as wife, made the mistake of cashing a 
check on his airline credit card just before a plane took 
off one evening in Cleveland. Since it was a big check, 
the office stalled a few minutes to phone his home ad- 
dress as a precaution. Oh, yes, said a female voice at the 
other end of the wire, Mr. Ickelheimer is flying to St. 
Louis tonight—that’s right Who is this speaking? 

Mrs. Ickelheimer. At the Newark airport the same 
month a nameless female telephoned every twenty min- 
utes all one morning to ask if a Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
were leaving for the West Coast on a noon plane. Until 
just before take-off time, the airport kept saying as dog- 
gedly as a telephone girl that they were not allowed to 
give out that information. At 11:45, however, hoping to 
get rid of a nuisance and figuring the admission would 
be safe by then, they broke down and said yes. Ten min- 
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Air-traffic stimulants: 








Free rides for wives, half-fare for children, homelike hospitality in the sk) 





utes later as the plane was loading its passengers, a taj §j 
careened through the barrier and pulled up by the plan 

Out got a large lady who dived into the cabin and can, 
out leading an elderly man by the ear—much to th i 
chagrin of a long, slim blonde, sheepishly following ; 


his wake. 







Mr. Stimpson is also credited with putting the first stey 
ardesses on planes. This is one place where sex rears ji 7 
head in a perfectly nice way. The publicity world h 
always figured the purposes there as the dramatizing ; 
the safety of modern commercial flying by the frag : 
presence of pretty, cordial, and highly disciplined youn : 
women, habitually hurtling through the clouds as cas th 
ally as if planes were streetcars. The airlines prefer | ‘h 
talk about the stewardess in terms of passenger comfort- 
flying is never so cheerful, they say, as when there is 
pretty girl in uniform fetching you magazines, orientir . 
the scenery on a map, arranging bridge games, asking \ ss 
would you like your chair adjusted for a nap, taking ¢ 
of the baby, calling you by name with the appalling ” 
curacy of a veteran room clerk, and serving you fri le 
chicken dinner on the house. a 

Registered nurses are picked for the job, not becaus = 
there is much temperature-taking or first aid to do, b sp 
because nurses are notably able to handle all kinds of peo, 
ple, including children, and—most important of all—tar 3,4, 
responsibility and discipline intelligently. In the early day jg ; 
of stewardesses, one major line neglected to go in {cM} ma 
nurses. Instead, the jobs went to the girl friends, past ar dor 
present, of the male personnel, with results so queer, both for; 
in looks and in discipline, that the line had to chuck then wh, 
all. Passengers felt unhappy at the sight of the stewarde he 
tipping the bottle at the rear of the cabin along with pra 
couple of susceptible salesmen. Besides, these ladies’ con-f pap 
stant presence around the airports got on the nerves of t and 





pilots’ and ground crews’ wives. Present standards of a: 





tractiveness—under five feet four, weight one hundred 






fifteen or under, age twenty-one to twenty-seven, ands 
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forth—are so high that one line says it can count on only 
twelve or fifteen eligibles out of 7500 applic ations. 

Eastern Airlines is now using men stewards, figuring 
that the latest planes are too big for such winsome slips 
of girls to handle. Yet the stewardess will probably be 
around a long time more on the other lines because, 
whether that was the main idea or not, her trim attrac- 
tiveness does make just the right psy hologic al impression 
on the jittery. That is why the brighter girls—some five a 
week from American Airlines—are sent out on propa- 
sanda assignments to make radio appearances or address 
luncheon clubs, where mere looks will do as much for the 
eood cause as anything the publicity department gives 
them to say. The railroads have recently testified to what 
they think of the stewardess idea by installing similar girls 
on crack trains. The one cramp is that, when a plane 
does come to grief, the stewardess system guarantees that 
among the deceased will be a pretty girl whose picture is 
well worth using on page one. 

Anything showing the public that women, notoriously 
nervous and luxury-demanding women, take kindly to 
air travel, is pure gold. United Airlines’ Helen Stansbury 
-no stewardess, but a fast-traveling, suave-spoken, spe- 
cial air-travel missionary—has made as high as ten 
speeches a day before luncheon clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, women’s clubs and so forth—including Shakespeare 
clubs and Junior Leagues for variety. Less than five a day 
Is prac tically a vacation for her. Whether the audience is 
male or female, her speech insists with prettily feminine 
domesticity that a modern cabin plane offers all the com- 
forts of home, down to paper slippers for any passenger 
who wants to take off his shoes and rest his dogs. Men get 
cheery little stories about how traveling golf pros have 
practiced putting up and down the cabin aisle into a 
paper drinking cup with the stewardess shagging the balls 
and awarding the winner a modest prize. Women get de- 
tailed descriptions of the lamp shades and hassocks, the 
blue, cream, and red-brown color scheme of walls and 
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Air safety: Dramatized by child, 





carpets, the menu of the free dinner that appears out of 
nowhere with a smile—all calculated to make them feel 
that a plane cabin is as normal an environment as daugh- 
ter-in-law’s living room. Miss Stansbury even makes capi- 
tal of the fact that she is scared to death of heights and 
always gets sick on ships and roller coasters, whereas on 
planes she has never a qualm. 

Last year Chattanooga had a brilliant example of the 
shrewd publicity work of the airlines. Marie Sullivan had 
dropped in to make a speech during her regular wander- 
ings all over Eastern territory. As usual, the speech had 
contained a good deal about airplane safety, including 
Miss Sullivan’s record of 250,000 air-miles without frac- 
turing so much as a fingernail. This time, however, she 
had neglected to look at a newspaper before going on the 
platform. Just as she was well launched on modern ait 
safety, an excited lady in the audience stood up and 
“ELEVEN KILLED 
IN AIRLINER Crasu.”’ All Miss Sullivan could do was rat- 


flashed a paper with a blazing headline: 


tle off some statistics and sit down, aware that she was 
licked. But the next day she was to drive up Lookout 
Mountain along with the press—a trip that finishes with 
a cog-railroad to the summit. When they got to the rail- 
road, Miss Sullivan took a look at its steep grade and 
that 


she said. “It doesn’t look safe.’ The next morning 


dinky equipment and balked. “I won’t ride on 
thing,” 
the bad impression of her speech was entirely wiped out 
by the way the newspapers played up the story of this 
girl who had ridden 250,000 miles in the air and held 
a pilot’s license in her own right but refused to risk her 
life on a cog-railroad. 

Che insurance demon can be exorcised and the speed 
and luxury of modern flying can be intriguingly demon- 
strated. But beyond that, airline promotion goes off the 
end of concrete into mud so thick that nobody can figure 
out what to do about it. For years to come, the press and 
the screen between them will probably maintain the 


American public’s impression continued on page 60 
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N Saturday, January 7, 


businessman named Elbert Hubbard walked out 


1893, a thirty-six-year-old 


of his excellent job in a soap-manufacturing concern in 
Buffalo, and began groping his way toward one of the 
most curious careers in American history. 

To us today that career seems at first g.ance to have 
been a bundle of paradoxes. Elbert Hubbard was a rebel, 
an innovator, a despiser of settled custom—and yet he be- 
came an eloquent champion of big business. He founded 
what he considered a socialist community—and yet turned 
it into a successful money-making enterprise. He was 
scorned by the cultured public as a blatant ignoramus— 
and yet was venerated by hundreds of thousands of people 
as the embodiment of culture itself. But there was logic 
in these very paradoxes. 

Elbert Hubbard did not leave the soap business because 
he had been unsuccessful in it. On the contrary, his career 
up to the age of thirty-six had been following the ap- 
proved Horatio Alger pattern. Born near Bloomington, 
Illinois, in 1856, the son of a country physician whose 
cash income had never been more than five hundred dol- 
lars a year, young Hubbard had left school at fifteen. At 
sixteen he had begun selling soap from door to door, driv- 
ing about Bloomington in a spring-wagon on the side of 
which was lettered in blue and gold “J. Weller & Co., 
Practical Soaps.” 
type in a Chicago printing office, reporting, carrying lum- 


He had tried numerous jobs—setting 
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Elbert Hubbard 
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Ameriwa’s first super-salesman ... the pr 
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literary rebel of the 1900’s who hit is 
his stride glorifying big businessmen © Gis 
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ber on the docks—but most of his early youth had beef \m 
devoted to “soap-slinging”’ in every state east of the M a fine 
sissippi and north of Virginia. When his brother-inlugy =“ 
John D. Larkin, started a soap business in Buffalo, your Bp clse 
Hubbard went with him, peddled Larkin soap, t altw 
charge of the firm’s selling, and won a startling suc ~~ 
with his innovations in salesmanship. When still in hg“ 
twenties, he had been the first man to try packaging s Be) ae 
(putting three cakes of Larkin’s Créme Oatmeal Soap ij pa 

a ten-cent box). When hardly in his thirties, he had ing edt 
vented the premium method of selling; it was he wie “ * 
thought of offering for six dollars a Mammoth Combin{iy *"°’ 
tion Box which contained not only soap but also “S ie 
Solid Silver Teaspoons.” At thirty-six Hubbard had! — 
come half-owner of a hustling business, with the prosp and 
of wealth beckoning him on. He had been married @ It 
Bertha Crawford for eleven years and had three child! able 
Yet here he was selling out his interest for $65,000 4 — 
preparing to leave business for good. Why? — 
Elbert Hubbard was in revolt against the business! ' E 
Half-educated though he was, for years he had been reeqy on hi 
ing voraciously. As he commuted to Buffalo from Ei _ 
Aurora, eighteen miles away, where he had bought hi 4 
self a house, there had always been books in his bag; “9 ae 
making the acquaintance of Socrates and Shakespea ra 
Emerson and Thoreau, he had felt himself coming # fi al 





touch with a finer world than that of soap-selling. ee 
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dreamed of becoming a man of letters, a thinker. He 
wanted to free himself of the starched respectability of 
life in a business community; to achieve a success more 
valid and exciting than could be achieved through soap- 
glling. He decided that with his $65,000 as a backlog he 
should be able to do this and support his wife and chil- 
dren. Closing his desk at Larkin’s, he went to Harvard to 
enroll as a special student in history and literature. 

[he next few years were to be a time of confusion for 
him, of disappointments and rebuffs which sowed in him 
the seeds of new rebellion. He did not find at Harvard 
what he was seeking. 
versities: they were unpractical; they were inferior to the 


Later he was contemptuous of uni- 


School of Hard Knocks; he could hire the graduates of 
Soon he 
was back in East Aurora, trying to write in the attic of 


wy college in America for ten dollars a week. 


his house. He got three novels published, but they were 
weak and failed to sell. The last of these three books, .Vo 
Enemy (But Himself), was absurdly improbable, senti- 
mental, and naive. His literary ill fortune sharpened in 
him a contempt for publishers and editors, whom he con- 
sidered victims of Victorian timidity, doing their best to 
prettify and emasculate American literature. He becam« 
involved in a love affair which presumably heightened his 
dislike for puritanical intolerance. On a trip to England 
he met William Morris, the poet-painter-decorator-so- 
cialist-manufacturer (originator of the Morris chair), and 
became enthusiastic about Morris’s fine printing and his 
belief that in socialistic communities men could redis- 
cover the joys of fine craftsmanship. Hubbard began to 
wonder whether Morris’s ideas could be carried out in 
America, perhaps even in East Aurora. But as yet he could 
find no way to bring these hates and hopes to a focus. 

Already, however, Hubbard was learning something 
else: that rebellion can become an effective pose. He had 
always been handsome, with that broad brow, square 
jaw, and wide, tense-lipped mouth which so often char- 
acterize American political leaders and formidable preach- 
ers (his features suggested those of Bryan). He had great 
personal magnetism and a sense of theatrical effect, train- 
ed through years of salesmanship. Now he was beginning 
to act the part of the defier of convention, letting his hair 
grow a little longer, giving up the conservative garb of 
the Buffalo businessman for a freer and more imposing 
rostume—big hat, flowing tie, sweeping cape-overcoat 
and people were turning to look at him in the street. 

It was not until 1895 that he began to find himself. Un- 
able to interest any editor in the manuscript of his Littl 
journe) s to the Homes of Good Men and Great—a 
group of pretentious and sophomoric biographical essays 
on English authors—he had decided to have them printed 
on his own account at East Aurora. At length he had per- 
suaded the firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons to sponsor these 
biographical papers for serial publication as a series of 
little pamphlets. By way of advertising them, he issued, 
in June, 1895, a leaflet expressing his opinions about 
things in general and the priggishness of publishers in par- 
ticular. And to secure second-class mailing privileges for 
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this leaflet, he labeled it as the first issue of a magazine, 
calling it The Philistine, A Periodical of Protest. 

This Philistine of his was a tiny rag of a magazine, 
smaller than the Reader’s Digest of today, rather prettily 
printed and fancily designed, with rough paper covers. 
It seemed to make a dent, and he brought out a second 
issue and a third. He began to realize that here was an 
opportunity for an adventure in personal journalism—for 
one of those rebellious little chapbooks which then were 
flooding America. Soon the Philistine became a going 
concern, for despite his ineptitude at fiction-writing, Hub- 
bard had ideas, a lively impertinence, and a knack for 
pungent expression. 

But this was not all. A little printing plant in East 
Aurora was for sale. Hubbard bought it. Emulating Wil- 
liam Morris, he began printing books there. He called it 
the Roycroft Press. The first book he printed was Solo- 
mon’s Seng of Songs, which doubtless pleased him as both 
holy and hot. He persuaded his wife to work on hand- 
lettering the volumes: hired some East Aurora girls to 
assist her; built a new house for his printing plant; ex- 
panded the Roycroft shop to include bookbinding; em- 
ployed the carpenters who had been working on the build- 
ing to make furniture for it; then began selling furniture 
too; and one by one introduced other crafts, employing 
more and more people. 

At last his rebellion was finding a concrete if multiple 
expression. Here he was established as a man of letters— 
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of a sort; publishing a little magazine; building up a 
colony of Roycrofters; showing them how to labor joy- 
fully; sharing some of his beginning profits with them, 
and thus providing at least an imitation of William 
Morris’s socialist ideal; producing arty limp-leather books 
and bulky Morris chairs and pottery which, if not beauti- 
ful, were at least lovely to him; waging a battle both in 
print and in deed against respectability and conservatism ; 
enjoying to the utmost the chance to pose as the embodi- 
ment of the untrammeled joy of work, in a rough suit, 
hickory shirt, flowing Windsor tie, and broad-brimmed 
Stetson hat; and last but not least, exercising those talents 
for salesmanship and business management which still 
were strong in him. 


II 


Bae citizens of East Aurora were a little bewildered at 
the colony of Roycrofters which had sprung up in the 
midst of their village, hitherto known chiefly as a center 
for the training of trotting horses. The stalwart and ebul- 
lient Hubbard, with his hair cut in a sort of Dutch bob 
reaching almost to his shoulders, presided over a business 
enterprise which grew until it employed not only scores 
of villagers, but also a motley collection of newcomers— 
earnest young men who saw Hubbard as a twentieth- 
century sage, a noble apostle of freedom; disappointed 
poets, eccentrics, cranks, looking for a happy refuge from 
the inexorable grind of a commercial age. In a building 
which looked like a country schoolhouse or a church— 
and later in other buildings, too, as these were put up— 
they labored joyfully in a spirit something like that of 
the dafter progressive schools of the nineteen-twenties. 
‘‘We ask,” Hubbard had written, “for the widest, freest, 
and fullest liberty for individuality—that’s all.” He tried 
to provide it for the Roycrofters in their daily work. He 
would shift them from job to job according to their tastes; 
he had their workrooms prettily curtained and decorated 
with pictures and flowers; he provided ten-minute recesses 
morning and afternoon, and would interrupt the working 
schedule in order that all hands might hear a visiting 
celebrity speak; after hours he would lead a score of them 
off for a walk or a swim or a picnic. Everybody was demo- 
cratic, cordial. The Roycrofters called one another by 
first names or odd nicknames; Hubbard himself was usu- 
ally “John”—because a wealthy visitor from Buffalo, ar- 
riving one day in a fine carriage, had seen Hubbard rak- 
ing the lawn in a flannel shirt and corduroys and a bat- 
tered hat, and, supposing him to be a workman, had 
called, “Here, John, hold these horses for me, will you?” 

It is true that Hubbard ruled these free spirits with a 
firm hand. He disapproved of tobacco and liquor, for 
example, and would shout to a cigarette-smoker, “Throw 
away that coffin nail and lend me a hand with the medi- 
cine ball!” Although he called the community socialistic, 
it was really a corporation in which he held nearly all the 
shares. He paid low wages, had time clocks concealed be- 
hind the gorgeous curtains, and insisted on hard work and 
plenty of it; and when he shared the Roycroft profits, he 
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did this usually in the form of paternal presents—a hap 
a pair of winter blankets, a pair of gloves. But he ¢ 
everything with so much gusto, his talk was so lively ap 
his enthusiasm so contagious, that there was in the air 
spirit of wholesome if carefully directed play that wo, 
do credit today to the heartiest of boys’ summer Camps 

The cultural atmosphere of the place was carefyl 
quaint. Hubbard himself was known not only as “Joh 
but more reverently as “The Pastor” or “Fra Elberty 
Blackman, Hubbard’s gardener and handyman, becap 


“Ali Baba.” Jerome Connors, the colony’s chief s¢ ulpt | 
was “St. Jerome.” The literary products of the Roycrof. 0% 
ers were full of such antic antiquities as “How oft a 

many a time” and “so here cometh,” and Hubbard love 


to drop from time to time into the sort of limp-leath 
style in which the end leaf of the Roycroft edition of t 
Song of Songs was written: “And here, then, is finish 


i 


this noble book, being a study and reprint of the Song 
Songs; which is Solomon’s, taken from the Holy Bib) 
Printed after the manner of the Venetians, with no pow 
save that of the Human Muscle, at the Roycroft Printing 
Shop, that is in East Aurora, New York. Begun on Se 
tember, the third day, 1895, and finished—thank God 
on January, the twentieth day, 1896.” Ridiculous, \ 
think? It did not look so to Hubbard’s disciples, or | 
half-educated businessmen and country schoolteache§ 
yearning vaguely after the fuller life of culture: to the 
it was the real thing, rich with inspiration. 

That Hubbard was a rebel was early apparent, b 





exactly what positive values he stood for was for a tin 
something of a puzzle. His Little Journeys, which he o 
tinued to write and issue serially, praised all sorts of hero 
and heroines of history indiscriminately. And when Hub 





bard decided to open an inn for the visitors to Ea§ 
Aurora—which, incidentally, was and continued to be if 
good inn—and decided to put on the room doors, » 
numbers, but the names of notable people, his choices sug 
gested an equally catholic taste. In the words of Felix Shay 
—an eager Roycrofter who later wrote a rapturous biog 
raphy of Hubbard—the rooms were “named after 
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famous men and women of all time—Socrates, Edisni “A 
George Eliot, Beethoven, William Morris, and Susan } ta 
Anthony.” An odd team, that. The direction in which Hu OF our 
bard was to proceed did not become clear even to hin ae 
until after the evening of Washington’s Birthday, 1806 hee 
On that evening, at supper, the sage—according to! % a 
own subsequent account—had been discussing the Spay dov 
ish War with his young son, Elbert Hubbard, II. Son «“ 
thing had been said about the Lieutenant Rowan whi aske 
had succeeded in carrying a message from the Ameri «“ 
Government to Garcia, the Cuban insurgent leader, in! was 
wilds of Cuba. Hubbard needed an editorial for the Phi exh; 
tine, and now suddenly he saw his subject. He sat dov “ 
and in an hour had dashed off an untitled 1500-” _ 
homily on Rowan’s heroic feat as an object lesson in int « 
gent but unquestioning obedience—an object lesson whit f- 


in his opinion, business employees everywhere woUq 
do well to bear in mind. 


(continued on page 4 
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§ out. I can get it started if I try long 


Jetsam 
POLLY SIMPSON MacMANUS 


nLY skillful driving kept us from hitting the luna- 

tic in the middle of the road. Even so, our car 
was slowed up considerably by the maneuver, and that 
is how I happened to notice that the man in the highway 
was not alone. Sitting on the step of the grandfather of 
all T-models, huddled over in an attitude of utter dejec- 
tion, was the most pitiable, the most bedraggled girl it had 
ever been my fate to see. The fleeting glimpse that I had 
of her revealed that she was young, she was crying, and 
she was holding a bundle in her arms. 

“I wish you’d stop,” I told my husband, and the car 
it once lost speed. ‘““That was a baby that girl was hold- 
ing. She and the baby belong to the man in the road. 
They're in trouble.” 

My husband began to back his car, saying as he did 
so, “All the more reason why that fool shouldn’t try to 
commit suicide running back and forth across the road.” 

I did not trouble to reply. If, as seemed likely, they had 
run out of gas, they couldn’t have chosen a worse spot. 
There was little traffic on the highway. It would be twi- 
light before long, and the heat lightning in the bank of 
red-edged clouds in front of us indicated that a possible 
storm was in the offing. 

The man was running down the road to meet us. 

“Brother,” he gasped, jumping onto the running board, 
‘I'm in a spot.” My husband, continuing to back to the 


» place where the girl sat waiting, glanced knowingly at me. 


“My car’s broken down,” continued 
the man. “Guess it must be all wore 
.” he hastened to add. “I know 
I can get her going but—well, you see 


enougt 


weeks old.” He stopped to catch his 
breath, and I glanced at the girl sitting 
on the running board of the broken- 
down machine. 

“How far have you traveled?” I 
asked her. 

“From Pennsylvania.” Her 
was high and tremulous like a child’s 
exhausted from crying. 

“Where are you headed for?” asked 
my husband. 


“Chicago. Are you folks going that 


> 


voice 


“Yes, we are.” 
Well, look here, Doc, do me.a 


favor, will you? Take my wife and kid along.” My hus- 
band did not answer, and the man went on to explain. 
“This ain’t no gyp, honest, pal. I’m straight, all right. 
I had a good job in Pennsylvania, only I lost it; no fault 
of mine.” The wife cut in, “They struck. It was awful.” 

“I couldn’t get no work, see pal, and I heard there was 
lots of work out in Indiana. My wife’s folks live out that 
way, so when I lost my job and couldn’t get no work 

Guess I was dumb not to apply to the W.P.A. But 
you see my wife sort of wanted her mother should see the 
baby. Her mother lives in South Chicago, so we started 
out to get there, seeing there was work and good pay at 
the steel mills. We'd got there fine, only that old can over 
there’s pretty old. I can make it go all right, but it'll take 
time, and my wife thinks “ 

The girl turned to me. ““The baby’s so little—he’s been 
out so long, and I think he’s caught cold now. If we stay 
here till the car’s fixed, it may take all night, and 
roll of 


clouds. The whole countryside was bathed in a queer 


There was a low thunder from the bank of 
greenish sort of light. Little gusts of wind picked up the 
underbrush by the roadside and played with it. “The 
baby’ll die—I know he’ll die if he’s out in the night ait 
and the storm.” 

‘Get into the car,” said my husband to the girl. 

“Pll get the baby’s things,” 
“Honest, Doc, 


said the father eagerly. 
I'll never be able to thank you.” 





DRAWING BY 


DONALD McKay 
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cuddled down in the back of our machine. 

“Hadn't you better get your coat?” I asked her. 

“I haven’t any coat,” she answered simply. 

“What will you do?” my husband asked the man. 

“Oh, I'll get the bus started all right. I can work a lot 
faster when I ain’t worried about them.” 

“You'd better let me give you—”” My husband’s hand 
went into his pocket. 

“No, thanks, pal. I'm no moocher. I got money for gas 
and things once she’s going. I won't take money.” 

We drove away, down that lonely road. A young hus- 
band of a less easily embarrassed class would have kissed 
his wife and child at parting. This one said, “So long, 
kid,” to her. “You go to sleep, Captain. Don’t make no 
more fuss,” to his son, and then stood and waved at us as 
we drove away. The girl twisted about in the seat to 
watch the man in the road till he was a speck in the dis- 
tance, then gone. 

The storm didn’t break as we'd expected, though the 
clouds kept menacing all the way. It switched about as 
storms sometimes do, and the lightning came from the 
east. The clouds were low, like wisps of dirty cotton, and 
for miles before we reached the steel-mill country, the 
flames from the chimneys turned the greenish sky to 
purple. As we drew near the bulky structures of the mills, 
their chimneys, belching smoke and flame, stood out 
sharp and black like etchings. 

“Your mother lives in South Chicago: 


** asked my hus- 


band. 
“Te.” 


can let me out wherever you want. I can walk it casy. 


answered the girl. “When you get there, you 


Ma’s house is off the route to Chicago.” 

My husband said nothing. 

It was when the mills were all about us that suddenly 
we felt that thing. A something in the very air, sullen, 
menacing, the feel of hate. A little like the brooding storm 
that flashed and died and flashed again. 

The streets of the town were crowded with people, as 
many as on a holiday. There were jams of people on the 
sidewalks, the porches were full. They were gathered in 
knots to talk—talking, not yelling. Just talking, and quite 
without the holiday spirit. There is something much more 
frightening about a lot of humans, tense and quiet, than 
there is in screaming mobs. 

People were spilled out into the highway. We had to 
move slowly in a procession of slowly moving cars. Across 
a field we saw a huge crowd gathered. They were stand- 
ing close to one great building, a mill that still belched 
smoke and flame to tantalize the men outside. A tiny 
figure, when seen so far, a man stood on a box that lifted 
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It was a pitifully small bundle he brought. The girl 





him above his fellows. We could not hear what he gis 
but his right arm lifted again and again and the fist yw. 


es 


clenched. Two men ran close to the side of our car; oy & 






carried a long pole ending frighteningly with a tied & 
knife and the other was armed with a club. 

The girl in the back seat leaned close to the windoy § 
“It’s a strike,” she said. And then speaking slowly ap 
quite to herself, “There won’t be no job.” And I thoug} 





I 








of the young man out on the road working to put new i 





in the ancient car so he could reach the steel-mill county 





where there was lots of work for his kind. I hoped thy 





the storm had veered around and not yet hit the lon 





place in the road out there. be 

The baby slept all through that halted frightening t s fy 
and out onto the open road again. He did not wak : 
when, far down the road we were traveling, came th@@ 14 
shrill scream of police-car sirens, piercing and louder a 
louder and louder till the first car passed us—and thy a fl 
again that first high note, coming closer and closer wi 
closer and passing. There were six of these cars ina 
They were filled with men in uniform. There were son 
of these men who would not come back alive along th 
road, but then there were some out there in the field wh 
would also dic, so there was no answer. Of course I kn 
none of this till later. 

“Which way?” questioned my husband, once we we . 
in the limits of South Chicago. 

The girl again insisted she could easily make her w 
home on foot, carrying the baby and the bag. 

“It means only five minutes extra in a car to take) 





to your mother’s door,” said my husband. 


The girl did not argue. She gave him the street ar av 
number of her mother’s house. We none of us spoke aga om 
till we reached it. It was queer, but we did not ment wh 
those six police cars filled with men with their screaming von 
sirens and strapped-on guns, nor the men back ther i ; , 


the street with the staff and club a 
We turned from the brightly lighted streets of the ceniy 
ter of town to an older section. In this part, the hous 


] 


were thin-looking, narrow, built of wood, and three fi 
high—or four if you counted the basement where ! 
steps led down below the level of the sidewalk. It \ 


evident that people were living there. 


car door. ““Thanks a lot,” she said. 
And I had a feeling of shipwreck. There I sat, co 


fortable, protected, while close enough so that I co 





touch her, another woman was drifting away from whegy 


I could help her. South Chicago is not so far in point a 
miles from where I live, but it might as well have bet back 
Timbuktu. Somehow I knew that if I came again the a 
would be gone without a trace. Funny, when faced w°] the s 
human need, that we humans so often should open “ia body 
pocketbooks, nothing more. I did as my husband h pepe 
done, and as hers had done, the girl refused. i eam: 


Without a word she went down the steps that led! the ‘ 
the under-street-level flat, carrying her baby in one ay iy 
the bundle under the crook of the other. 
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Romantic Business 


| customed to prodigal expenditures, proudly talk 


WILLIAM A. LYDGATE 


s1-a-copy journalism aimed at 
tycoons ... female research and 
143,000 readers ... earning half 


a million a year for Time, Inc. 


ORTUNE is the world’s outstanding exponent 
of plush journalism. Its editors, long ac- 


of doing things “in the Fortune manner.” The 
Fortune manner may mean spending $12,000 on 
the research for a single story. It means commis- 
soning oil paintings of industrial tycoons for the 
sole purpose of reproduction in Fortune. It means 
le luxe color gravure and high-priced writers 
who, with research expenses included, cost the 
company twenty-seven cents every time they write 
a word. The Fortune manner means, in short, 
everything lavish in the production of a magazine 
whose editorial fare is itself rich and heavy as 
bombe glacé. But the Fortune manner also means 
a vivid and successful type of American journalism. 

Fortune is damned by left-wing liberals as a “Babbitt’s 
Bible” and; sometimes, cursed by corporations as the 
product of parlor pinks. To the plain, ordinary reader it 
isnone of these things. To him it is an interesting and 
thorough chronicle of our business civilization. For the 
editors have just enough of the country yokel’s awe of 
things Big and Successful to tickle the fancy of average 
Americans getting ahead in the world. 

The chief secret of the magazine’s success lies not, how- 
ever, in its semiromantic treatment of business achieve- 


= ment, but in the fact that it satisfies man’s basic love of 


gossip. In Fortune the businessman can find much of the 


| backstairs chitchat about the other fellow’s business. He 


can also get, to be sure, a sober survey of problems and 
background. But the priceless ingredient of the Fortune 
formula is its spicy material on what takes place behind 
the scenes in U. S. Steel or the munitions industry. Any- 


§ body can get dust-dry business statistics in a score of trade 


Papers, or find scholarly articles on the outlook for Amal- 
gamated Bottle Opener, Inc., in the financial sections of 
the Sunday newspapers. But no other publication makes 
these same facts come to life so effectively as Fortune, or 


adds so many apparently intimate glimpses of the events 
and personalities back of the facts. 

The original concept of the magazine sprang in 1928 
from the brain of Time’s co-founder, Henry R. Luce. 
Business, he apparently argued, was the distinctive ex- 
pression of American genius. He felt that the financial 
section of Time was too limited in space to tell the story 
of business in all its “historic proportions.” He proposed, 
therefore, to found a magazine which would “reflect in- 
dustrial life as faithfully in ink and paper and word and 
picture as the finest skyscraper reflects it in stone and steel 
and architecture.” 

With this fancy idea in mind, the editors of Time set 


“cc 


up an “experimental department” in 1928 to mull over 
plans. The name Fortune was supplied by Luce, who is 
said to have thought of it while riding on a West Side 
subway late at night. The money, over $160,000, came 
from the treasury of Time, which had been started in 
1923 with only $85,000. Time likewise supplied the nu- 
cleus of an editorial staff, as well as a managing editor, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, a neurotic genius who two years 
later committed suicide by flinging himself from a hotel 
window. 
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“The Labor Governors”’ 





. are Frank Murphy of Michigan and George Earle of Pennsylvania. One is an 


ascetic Irishman from a country town; the other, a good-living Philadelphian whose pride 


is that he “rose from the rich.” Their aims are similar: to give labor a break. 





7 automobile takes one-fifth of the 
steel that is fabricated in the U.S. That 
fact alone has indissolubly linked the for 
tunes of Pennsylvania with the fortune f 
Michigan. True enough that the mil 

Gary, Indiana, and Ecorse on the De t 
River produce a good deal of steel for 





the Pittst gh area were at 17 pe 
ty. In 1937, when automotive pr 


ts, Pittsburgh steel was at 90 per cent 


preted go far to explain the recent labor 
troubles and the present labor | s 
two states that we ce fabulous strong 
holds of U.S. Republicanism 
For years in the vociferously Republican 
state of Penr a the steel mpanies 
fought off uni 
ernment at Harrisb 


own more “loyal” employees as ant 








police. For years the motormen 





tive Detroit imported 





South, where union 
Klan orators with communism or the Pr 

tocols of the Elders of Zion, as might suit 
the case. Each method was effective; steel 
and automobiles remained effectively non 
union. But each method collapsed after 
the prolonged duress of depression had 
given labor the idea that it should take its 
future under prosperity into its own hands 
And when the collapse came, the result was 
a resurgence of labor in Pennsylvania and 
Michigan that followed an identical pat 
tern. Unwilling to take the tame cats of the 
American Federation of Labor when they 
had the chance, the steel men and the auto. 
mobile men found thémselves confronted 
by John L. Lewis's tigerish C.1.0. In 
Pennsylvania the C. I. O. took the form of 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee 
in Michigan it was the United Automobile 
Workers of America. And behind each or 
ganization there stood a “labor” Governor 
who subscribed to the unfamiliar doctrine 
that state troops should not take sides in 
industrial disputes. To be sure, neither 
Governor had risen from labor. But each 
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conference in his office to decide what ought 
to be done. Their new magazine had, after al}. 
been conceived during a bull market. Should 
they postpone publication for a while, or even 
abandon the whole project? If business were 
on the verge of going to hell, would business 
appreciate a new chronicle—at one dollar 
a copy? 

After considerable pondering, they decided 
to take the cold-water plunge. “Business js 
slipping,” said they, “but we will publish the 
new magazine regardless. Maybe the ver 
fact that business is in for a tough time wil] 
make business even more interesting to write 
about. But we will not be over-optimistic; w; 
will recognize that this business slump may 
last as long as an entire year.” 

The first issue, dated February, 1930, went 
to 30,000 subscribers. It contained articles on 
branch banking, how to slaughter hogs, how 
to raise orchids, how to live in Chicago on 
$25,000 a year. Compared with later num- 
bers, the first issue seems even more amateur- 
ish than the first copy of Time. But the new 
magazine quickly took root. The record: 








-78- 








To potential subscribers the new magazine sent a pros- 
pectus which ecstatically proclaimed that covering the 
industrial civilization was “the greatest journalistic assign- 
ment in history,” and continued with such purple passages 
as this: “Business takes Fortune to the tip of the wing of 
the airplane and through the depths of the ocean along 
bebarnacled cables. It forces Fortune to peer into dazzling 
furnaces and into the faces of bankers. Fortune must fol- 
low the chemist to the brink of worlds newer than Co- 
lumbus found and it must jog with freight cars across 
Nevada’s desert. Fortune is involved in the fashions of 
flappers and in glass made from sand. It is packed in mil- 
lions of cans and saluted by Boards of Directors on the 
pinnacles of skyscrapers. . . . Into all these matters For- 
tune will inquire with unbridled curiosity. 

By the late summer of 1929 the experimental depart- 
ment had produced a dummy. Subscriptions were being 
solicited at the unheard price of one dollar a copy, and 
Vol. 1, No. 1 was scheduled to appear the first of the year. 

Then, with dizzy and dramatic suddenness, the whole 
economy of the U. S. exploded in Fortune’s face. A few 
days after the market crash, Luce called his associates into 
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YEAR CIRCULATION ADVERTISING ADVERTISING 
Average Per Issue Pages Revenue 
1930 34,000 779 $354,230.14 
1931 47,000 809g 508,966.56 
1932 56,000 531 371,238.86 
| 1933 75,000 573 411,521.56 
| 1934 96,000 1,253 910,503.44 
| 1935 114,000 1,163  1,180,822.65 
| 1936 139,000 1,359  1,375,413.28 
1937 143,000 1,412 1,726,222.13 


Fortune’s profits have never, save for one year—1937 
—been officially revealed. But it is a conservative estimate 
that during its eight years of operation it has earned a net 
of approximately $1,300,000. The losses for the first year 
—1930—were around $150,000. But in 1931 the maga- 
zine turned the corner and showed a profit of some $30,- 
000. 1932 showed a loss about equal to that, and 1933 
was almost an exact stand-off. Thereafter Fortune has 
consistently made money. It made over $200,000 in 1934 
and did more than twice as well in 1935. It did not hit 
quite $400,000 in 1936, but 1937 was its best year so far 
with a net profit of $498,000. In fact, with Life’s losses 
eating up 7ime’s profits, these earnings of Fortune saved 
Time, Inc., from going into the red. But Fortune’s earn- 
ings have comprised only a small part of the income of 
Luce’s publications. During the years 1930 to 1937 i 
clusive its total net of $1,300,000 was but 15 per cent 
of the profit of Time, Inc., excluding income from the 
firm’s investment account. 

II 
‘ies deepening of the depression had a profound influ- 
ence on the editorial philosophy of Fortune. The editors 
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began to extend their intellectual horizon be- 
yond the sphere of big business. They delved | 
more and more into politics, government, so- 
cial questions generally. According to the re- 
searches of one ex-Fortune writer, Dwight 
Macdonald, only 22 per cent of the articles 
printed in 1930 dealt with non-business sub- 
jects. By 1933 the proportion had risen to 41 
per cent, by 1936 to 55 per cent. Macdonald 
himself thinks this development came about 
because the editors sensed that “the New 
Deal was news and that big business, tempo- 
rarily, wasn’t.” But Fortune did more than 
recognize that the capital of the United States 
had been moved from New York to Wash- 
ington. It humanized itself, until readers were 
not surprised to find articles on such subjects 
as café society and birth control. This broad- 
ening of the editorial base was accompanied 
by a virtual doubling of advertising appeal. 
Fortune began selling what it termed “a dual 
market” and maintaining that its readers 
were “People-in-Houses” as well as “Execu- 
tives-in-Offices.”” Maybe this was all coinci- | 
dental; possibly the right hand really didn’t 
know what the left hand was doing. But in 
any case it was a happy coincidence which 
permitted the broadening of both editorial 
base and advertising appeal. And planned or 
unplanned, Fortune found it had a better 





story for advertisers of consumer products | 
once its editors were not primarily concerned | 
with business per se. 

Today a typical issue of Fortune, averaging 
seven articles, contains some combination of 
the following: 

1. Two corporation stories, one about a company in 
the heavy-industry field, the other about a company in 
the consumer-goods field, as for example, Caterpillar 
Tractor and Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., in the May issue. 

2. A political or sociological piece, as for example, 
“Mr. Roosevelt’s Party,” in the June number. 

3. A “recapitulation” story in which Fortune analyzes 
“a segment of contemporary history”—for instance, its 
series appraising Ivar Kreuger’s career and the events 
leading up to his suicide. 

4. A “locality” story in which the editors analyze life 
in places such as Philadelphia. 

5. A “family” story, about the Mellons of Pittsburgh, 
the Mitsuis of Japan, or a family on relief. 

6. An economic study of some foreign country, as for 
example, the current series on South America. 

7. A story about an industry, such as radios or tires. 

Depression did more than widen the editorial scope 
of Luce’s editors; it also gave rise to a faintly critical note 
in Fortune’s pages. You will search in vain through the 
Prospectus and through the first issue for any hint that 
Fortune was going to criticize the industrial svstem. To- 
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Mr. Rockefeller’s $14,000,000 Idyl 





. which is the Colonial City of Williamsburg, second capital of Virginia, now 


restored to history. 





HE result of cight years’ work and an 

outlay of some $14,000,000," the Wil 
liamsburg restoration may now be described 
as formally completed and ready for public 
inspection. Actually the restoration began 
not cight but fully ten years ago. It began 
one day in 1925 in the mouth of a Reverend 
Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, Rector of Bruton 
Parish in Williamsburg and then professor 
of Biblical literature at the College of Wil 
liam and Mary in Williamsburg, who came 
up to New York and stood before an assem 
blage of Phi Beta Kappa brains and before 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr. To them he 
told of the past and something of the pres 
ent of his college (which had given birth to 
Phi Beta Kappa), of his church (said to be 
the oldest Episcopal church in continuous 
use in America), and of his town. Dr. Good 
win spoke to such good purpose that he 
changed the history of that town. 

The story of the Colonial City of Wil- 
liamsburg in Virginia is the story of the 
four seasons it has run through. The first 
season began in 1633 with the founding, by 
offshoots of Jamestown, of Middle Planta 


*Three months old, the figure comes from a te 
hable but unofficral source, cannot be consdered 
ether as perfectly accurate or as definitive. Work 
will continue, for one thing; for another, modest 
Mr. Rockefeller does not lhe to talh about money 


tion. The second opened in 1699 when Mid 
die Plantation was chosen as the site for the 
new capital, for a city which in the honor 
and glory of its sovereign was forever after 
to wear the name of Williamsburg; and that 
high summer ended in 1779 with the re 
moval of the capital to Richmond. 


LLIAMSBURG, during that second 

season, was two things: a mercantile 
and plantation town, of capital and 
metropolis. As the former it never at any 
time numbered more than 2,000 residents 
(Negroes but not livestock included); most 
of the really snorty families lived along the 
land, well out of bounds, and came to town 
only on business or pleasure. But it was dur 
ing the fall and again during the spring 
when the Assemblies were held, that the 
town really came raring awake. For two 
weeks or more, four times in the year, the 
inns, taverns, pubs, ordinaries, private 
homes, and bordering plantations packed 
in five and six thousand people among 
whom you could reach out your hand and 
touch every man of any social, political, or 
economic stature and ambition and every 
tinhorn, gyp. and low-lifer, male and female 
of any initiative, coalesced from the wild 
green country into a fortnight's solid apo- 
plexy of politics, commerce, banqueting, 


bootsniffing, socialization, merrymaking, 
and hell-raising. Every ble event was 
adjusted within these public fortnights. The 
Assemblies were held. the courts sat, mer 
chants gathered on the Exchange beyond 
the capitol; and these functions were the 
excuse also for fairs, pu shows, contests 
in beauty, fiddling, dancing; for foot 
races from the college to the capitol (three- 
quarters of a mile) and for chasing soaped 
tailed hogs; for horse races and for cock- 
fighting: for slave auctions and raffles. Mer 
chants hung out the latest London fashions; 
the theatre season hit high water. (America’s 
first theatre, at Williamsburg, dates as carly 
as 1716.) An otherwise contemptuous visit 
ing English wrote in of “the 
prodigious number of Coaches that crowd 
the di and sandy Screets of this little 





City ese were the j¢ in attendance 
at the balls, wets, and displays of fire 
works saged at the Governor's Palace, and 
so numerous were they that Colonel Spots- 
wood (Governor 1710-22) makes quite casual 
note of entertaining 400 guests at an official 
supper; so well turned out that Governor 
Gooch (1727-49) wrote to his brother: “The 
Gentmn. and Ladies here are perfectly well 
bred, not an ill Dancer in my Gowmt 

As for that political end of its history 
which makes of Williamsburg the half 
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day, though the magazine officially believes in the capi- 
talist regime, it likes, on occasion, to throw little spitballs 
at the tycoons. In 1935, for example, Fortune praised 
Campbell Soup for its low-profit policy, but criticized 
the company’s late president, John Dorrance, who left all 
his immense wealth to his family. A few living indus- 
trialists have also come in for pinpricks, as for example, 
Edward Budd of the Budd Manufacturing Company 
whom Fortune called a wonderful engineer but an in- 
different businessman. And the editors take pride in their 
critical editorials on business, one of which scolded the 
tycoons for blindly obstructing New Deal reforms. 
Nevertheless, a common impression exists that there is 
an iniquitous connection between the advertising and 
the articles in Fortune. Frequently, too, the magazine is 
asked: “Do corporations pay you for writing those sto- 
ries?” Such naive inquiries amuse the editors. They are 
not influenced by crude attempts of corporations to bring 
pressure through advertising. The makers of a widely 
advertised automobile once bluntly tried to make Fortune 
change some inferences in a story about the company. 
They were met with a cold refusal. When Fortune is in- 
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Background of War: IV 


Le Front Populaire 





A government of the Workers, by the Intellectuals, for the Bourgeoisie keeps the 


French Republic from vanishing from the fascist earth 





"RONT MEANS WAR” 


This and the poster opposite state the French paradox: the war-hating Left, according wo the Right 
The bourgeow-baiting Communists, according to themselves, detend the bourgeow Lainily 


“means war 


82. 





This is the fourth of a series of article 
bearing the common ttle: Background of 
War. The first dealt with British foreign 
policy after the rise of Hitler. The second 
dealt with the origins of the fascist attack 
upon the people's front government of 
Spain. The third dealt with internal con 
ditions in Hitler's Germany. In all three 
the “background of war” was found to be 
one aspect or another of the rise of fascism 
in the first the significance of the British 
failure to deal diplomatically with the fas 
cist powers and Britain's determination to 
outarm them; in the second the implica 





tions of the invasion of republican Spain 
by the Fascist International; in the third the 
social stability of the Third Reich and the 
likelihood of an aggressive Nazi war. The 
present article deals with the relation be 
tween European fascism and the last great 
continental European democracy, France 


4 French Popular Front is not a gov 
ernment of France: it is a gover nt 
in Europe. The difference is considerabl 

Europe ts now, and for some years ha 1 
a continent at war. The war is not the 
Second World War about which the dip 
lomats are so eloquent. The war is a present 
Civil War about which the diplomats are 
not eloquent at all. It is a Civil War be 
tween the Haves and the Have-Nots. It is 
a war which has raged in Spain for almost 









n 


a year. It is a war which has been driven 
underground in Germany for four years and 
suppressed in Italy for fifteen. It is a war 
which has also smoldered in France 

The peculiarity and the especial danger 
of this European Civil War is the fact that 


it is a Civil War which involves nations as 
well as classes and the fact that the differ 
ence between nations and classes is not clear 
Certain nations consider that their na 


tional interests are involved wherever in 
Europe a certain class is threatened. TI 
consider the Civil War, wherever it t 
place, a war involving them. The frontiers 
of Germany are at Aix-la-Chapelle. But the 
frontiers of Hitler are on the Manzanares 
River south of Madrid 

It is for this reason that the French Pop 
ular Front government is a government 
Europe rather than a government of France 
The French Popular Front government 
a government which exists to save Fra 
from the fate of Spain. When the Popula 
Front was formed between 1934 and 1996 





the subterranean Civil War in France was 








anybody in the firm. (An office boy made the 
rather obvious suggestion for a story on th 
Reader’s Digest which Fortune published ip 
November, 1936. ) 

When a story idea looks interesting, it js 
turned over to Richardson Wood, chief For. 
tune scout and contact man. If the subject js 
a corporation, he consults Standard Statistic, 
reads trade papers, interviews experts. If, ip 
his opinion, there is enough good material 
for an article, the managing editor assigns g 
writer and a researcher to it, and negotiations 
to get the story are ready to begin. 

To simplify, let us assume the piece is a 
corporation story. The publisher or managing 
editor will send to the corporation’s head on 
of Fortune’s famed opening letters. It runs 
about as follows: 

“Your company impresses Fortune as be. 
ing one whose doings are sufficiently signifi. 
cant to give us a mandate to tell your ston 
in our pages. We ask that you co-operat 
with us by telling us the story of your cor 
porate life, letting us photograph your fac 
tory, and appointing an official contact ma 
to whom Fortune’s writer and _ researcher 
may come for information. Our story of your 
company will be a better story with this co- 
operation than without it, and if you give it 
to us we will in turn submit the manuscript 
to you and will (a) correct all demonstrabl 
errors of fact, and (b) discuss to the fullest 
extent, but frankly reserving to ourselves th 
final decision, all matters of emphasis and 
interpretation of fact.” 

In Fortune’s earlier years it was sometim 


fluenced, the process is more subtle—a friendly hint from 
a tycoon, a luncheon talk with a banker at the Cloud 
Club. But by all standards of comparison, Fortune’s edi- 
torial integrity is of the highest. A rich magazine can 
afford to be reasonably independent. 


III 


a OBSERVE the grindings of the Fortune editorial mill, 
let us imagine we are present in the magazine’s coldly 
modern offices in Rockefeller Center, New York, at eleven 
o’clock of a Wednesday morning. The weekly editorial 
conference is in process. Present is bespectacled Publisher 
Eric Hodgins, a genial man of thirty-nine with an in- 
quisitive look and a reputation as the firm’s No. 1 wit. 
Close by is Managing Editor Russell W. Davenport who, 
owing to an impediment of hearing, sits with head thrust 
forward, hand cupped to ear. Around the circle are the 
art editor, three or four editorial assistants, and pretty, 
dark-haired Patricia Divver, who is in charge of For- 
tune’s all-female research staff. The conference busily 
tears apart and remakes the editorial schedule, and sifts 
through suggestions for stories which may come from 
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necessary to resort to a squeeze play to get a story out | 
a corporation. The editors collected as much informatior 
as they could find and submitted a story-draft to the com: 
pany’s officers. When the company protested against er- 
rors or omissions, Fortune invited it to make corrections 
with the inevitable result that the whole story was usu- 
ally revealed. However, as Fortune’s acceptance by the 
business world grew, it became unnecessary to use thi 
device to secure the main outlines of a story. Today th 
squeeze-play technique is used mainly to obtain informa: 
tion on some particular phase of a corporation’s history 
such as gross sales or net earnings. 

Every Fortune story is produced by a team consisting 
of a writer and one or more research girls. They are 
pected to investigate their subject as thoroughly as if they 
were preparing a Ph.D. thesis. The team invades the cor- 
poration’s offices, scooping up books, pamphlets, re« ords 
and interviewing officials from top to bottom of the com: 
pany. This may take several weeks and involve consider 
able traveling. Then the team withdraws to digest its ma 
terial and compare notes. 

The writer spends a month or more synthesizing this 
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le the | material and pounding out a manuscript. 
n the When it is completed, his work is by no means 
ed in | over. Hodgins estimates that not more than 
, dozen of the 800 or goo main stories pub- 
it is lished in Fortune since 1930 have gone 
’ For. through to the composing room without “‘co- 
ect is pious revision or complete redrafting.” Of 
istics course there is nothing distinctive in this tech- 
If, in J nique; every well-run magazine revises and 
terial | rewrites manuscripts. Fortune may have more < 
ONS a money and more editors to make suggestions 
ition; | and more time to spend improving copy. The 
editors like to term their technique “group ’ SP CANGHTON ST- FUN MON 
. . . ° ° . MvOSEN Bay Muning = Teen - ~> 
-iSa iournalism,”’ but stripped of all its fluff, this _~ 
aging f high-sounding phrase means simply that the Flintabbatey Flonatin, EK, P 4 
d one writer doesn’t dig out all the facts for a stor) Bi a 
runs by himself. What differentiates Fortune is it . or the tale of Hudson Bay Mining, and its $27,500,000 investment it MfAnitoba’s 
esearch staff—nineteen serious-minded young bush. Moral: success comes to those used to it, in this case the Whitneys. 
is be- ladies who assemble facts and then check or SS ee = 
gnifi- them for accuracy. The manuscript is then 
> ‘ . . ee F IN FLON is the fantastic mile jog northwest, depositing you present- inevitably the richest man in town is one 
Story submitted to the corporation for “demon- TE ange a ah me Cook at ofa lldn an ce ce 
. ¢? . Te m4 course, a mining n udsc against the Saskatchewan boundary and 820 = decks of care « abl uc 
erate strable errors of fact,” and for criticism which ing. Quickest way one a cabelas iol ri ircle is a — resp Sm Fon Rhawe 
. . ° Toe bi as some do, alth of steel boisterous shout in a wilderness. What 
COr- the Fortune editors have | romised to dis uss g a plane. Other Outwardly the town is a little of Bret there is constitutes the fourth-largest com 
. ae nadian Natio b Harte, a little of Jack London. Stony hills munity in Manitoba—four hotels, two week 
fac- to the fullest extent. nd trains out of Wi 1 all around, and flimsy-looking houses ly newspapers, a radio station, two banks 
; . ’ hour trip slanting cs | don the slopes. False-front stores on six churches, two airplanes for charter, a 
man Despite all these exhaustive precautions, amp ep er Hey bled yyy Mag yk og Rigen me a ph oe 
' . ¢ wind-warped jack pines, and hurtling out of a side lot, with the driver persons, and the largest Elks’ lodge in Can 
rcher Fortune continues to make a few errors { the bush country. Farly in cursing and the dogs wild under the cut of ada. The place fairly crawls with children 
— . train slides into the f » the long whip. Temperatures of fifty below For most citizens the worst dis 
your [his was demonstrated last year when it of- of houses on the banks of the during the long winter; muskeg bogs and sipation is an ice-cream soda ~~ 
r ; ¢ ; wan River, called The Pas, which hordes of flies in the summer; and oceans after the movies, beer and trav is, fad 
IS CO- fered five dollars to readers who spotted mis- a Eaten dae: miami cee |} “L, 
° . Tt : ° rks. One, the Hudson Bay Line, veers lasting the streets. Inevitably the best eating smokers, and culating in > 
ive il takes. The reward brought in only Sixty- “ yt hill n Hudson Bay, 500 5 ss cabin the Shendhaed Light Caf in aoe n baereleine oo Be 
: ‘ . tailes away. The other takes an eightyseven evitably, too, it is run bya Chinaman. And John Joseph Molloy of the 4 dl 
script F seven letters, but when Fortune upped it to ; “S 
rable ten dollars the response was overwhelming 
ullest The magazine received nearly a thousand 
s the letters, acknowledged two “major errors” 
and both actually trifling), pleaded guilty to 
twenty-three “minor ones,” and allowed forty 
times “small points.” As a result Fortune wrote 
ut ¢ checks totaling $4000 and abandoned the whole stunt of the artistic temperament because he long ago found 
atior not because of the $4000, which is a mere bagatelle for that it is easier to teach skilled writers the facts about busi- 
com: i Luce magazine, but because too much time was being ness than to teach business experts how to write. This has 
st er- msumed reading, segregating, and answering the letters. led to the paradoxical situation that Fortune, a magazine 
tions Occasionally the magazine makes naive errors in judg- for business, is in no small part written by left-wing lib- 
usu- & ment. In March, 1934, it published a respectful eulogy of crals whose private views many a businessman would find 
y the the Van Sweringens, Cleveland’s bachelor brothers of shocking indeed. These pinko tendencies on the Fortun: 
» this railroading whose slick financial juggling got them into staff are another source of worry to Luce, who last summer 
y the hot water up to the ears. Last October, with the stock felt it necessary to remind the senior writers, at an edi- 
rma § market plunging to new lows and business skidding into torial luncheon in the Chrysler Building’s de luxe Cloud 
tory the “Roosevelt recession,” Fortune led off an article on Club, that, after all, we still live under a capitalist 
inemployment with the flat statement: “The depression regime. 
sting is over. No event marked its ending as the stock market Fortune’s top writer is the poet Archibald MacLeish 
€ ex rash of 1929 marked its beginning; hence how long it who, now on leave of absence, has been working nine 
they has been over no one can ever say. But evervone is willing months out of twelve for $15,000. He and Laird S. Golds- 
- COr lo admit that it has been over for some time.” borough of Time are pet Lucelings; they have the knack 
ords, IV of turning out stories with a quality as even and sustained 
com: W. as if they had come off a factory production line. Fortune’s 
ider- HEREAS Time writers, relatively sane workaday jour- other leading writers are paid $10,000 a year and up, and 
, ma- halists, cause the firm little trouble, the Fortune staff is a they earn every nickel of it. 
| collection of literary prima donnas who give Luce many The creation of a Fortune story is a difficult job which 
> this aheadache. He is forced to put up with the eccentricities calls for a special combina- continued on page 56 
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The’ Most Overrated People 
“1 America ; 


TWENTY Groups of Americans ... drawn up for readers who wish to help nam: 


the twenty most overrated personalities of our day .. . carteatures by Otto Soglow 


HIS MONTH ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINI 
invites its readers to join in naming 
the twenty most overrated people in 
America—overrated not simply by the 
masses, but by people who should know 
better. 

To get the balloting started we here 
present twenty groups of potential nomi- 
may 
underrated and some not rated at all. 


nees. Some be overrated, some 
In any case, the reader’s task is to select 
from each group the person most over- 
rated in that particular field. Check that 
name. If the printed list seems unsatis- 
factory and the reader believes he has 


better nominees, he may write in names 





ot his own candidates. Once he has com- 
piled his list of twenty he should mail 
it to Room 3502, Scripner’s Maca- 
ZINE, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Readers who do not wish to tear out 
these two pages may type out their lists 
of twenty and mail them in. Or they 
may write them out in longhand or mak 
use of the printed blank on page 51. 


Katharine Cornell 
George M. Cohan 


The first returns will be published in 


our October issue. Readers are advised 
to keep al record ol thei own sclections 
by preserving either these pages or the 


blank on 


with the consensus. Families, or parties, 


page 51 so as to compare 


preparing several lists may use different 


symbols ( crosses, chee ks, etc.) or varied 


colored pencils and inks. 





W. C. Fields 
David Sarnoff 
Ben Bernie | 


Charlie McCarthy 
Jack Benny 
Eddie Cantor 





1] 


Orson Welles 
The Lunts 
Clifford Odets 
George Abbott 
Ed Wynn 


Jo Mielziner 
Maxwell Anderson 


Tallulah Bankhead 





Jor Louis 





II] 


Mrs. Roosevelt Albert 
Chief Justice Hughes Ch 
om Mooney 


Einstein 


Quin 


IV 
John Steinbeck Margaret Mitchell 
Thomas Wolfe Thornton Wilder [ 
Alexander Woollcott John O’Hara 
James Farrell Robert Nathan 


Vv 
Henry L. Mencken 
Herbert Hoover 
Alfred Landon 


Sinclair Lewis 


Admiral Byrd 

John Barrymore 
Walter Hampdc n 
Graham McNamet 


V1 


‘Ted Husine 
Clifton Fadiman 
Phil Lord 


Boake Carter 
Major Bowes 
Voice of Experience 


Vil 
Johnny Vander Mee 


Donald Budge Bill ‘Terry 
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Dr. J 
Dale 
Hi 
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Stuart Chase George Gallup 
Charles Beard Walter Lippmann 
Robert Forsythe Glenn Frank [_] 
Harry Elmer Barnes 
1ne¢ XIII 
Leopold Stokowski Grace Moore 
OW Benny Goodman Paul Whiteman 
Lawrence Tibbett Rubinoff 
Eddie Duchin Nelson Eddy 
IX XIV 
Mavor Fiorello La Guardia Ro kwell Kent Re ginald Marsh 
Thomas Corcoran John L. Lewis John Sloan Grant Wood 
Representative Bruce Barton Margaret Bourke-White Peter Arno 
Governor Frank Murphy 
Governor George Earle 
Paul V. McNutt 
X 
Nicholas Murray Butle1 
Robert Hutchins James Conant 
Harry Woodburn Chas 
Ray Lyman Wilbur 
in 
ins XV 
Mark Sullivan Charles Driscoll 
Westbrook Peglei Hugh Johnson 
] Heywood Broun Walte: Winchell 
ni = Lucius Beebe Dorothy Thompsor 
” Robert S. Allen & Drew Pearson 
~ Eleanor Roos ve It 
n 
en XI 
: Thomas Dewey [] J. Edgar Hooves 
on . 
. Warden Lewis E. Lawes 
vi 
Al Capone 
n 
d 
XVI 
‘i John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


James Roosevelt Charles 

Theodore Roosevelt, ji 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 

Phil La Follette Edsel Ford 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


Edison 





NII XVII 
Dr. |. B. Rhine Alexis Carrel 


Dale Carnegie Emil Ludwig 


Hendrik Willem van Loon 


President Roosevelt 
Vice-President Garner 
Secretary Wallace Secretary Hull 



















































Postmaster Farley Secretary Ickes 
Secretary Perkins [] Secretary Roper 
Attorney General Cummings 
Secretary Morgenthau 
Secretary Woodring 
Secretary Swanson 


XVIII 
Grover Whalen 


Sam Goldwyn 
John Ringling North 


Arthur Murray 
Charles Michelson 
Billy Rose 





XIX 
Frank Capra 


Errol Flynn 
Myrna Loy 
Simone Simon 
Will Hays 


Shirley Temple 
Katharine Hepburn 
Greta Garbo 
Snow White 
Ritz Brothers 
Darryl Zanuck Kay Francis 
Dennis King Burgess Meredith 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Norma Sheare1 


XX 


Senator Guy Gillette 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
Senator Robert La Follette 

Senator Alben Barkley 

Senator Tom Connally 








| LEANED on the counter in the adver- 
tising department of the Daily .Vews 
Record and worked on the ad. I knew 
what I wanted to say, but careful word- 
ing was important. Not that I was wor- 
ried about literary style, but it had to 
tell enough and much. 
Finally, I settled for this: 


yet not too 


SALESMAN: Excellent following, 
with capital to invest in going 
concern making _ better-priced 
dresses. Address by mail only. 


“Okay,” I said to the clerk. “I guess 
this is all right.” 

I felt a little peeved as I watched him 
count the words; a smart guy like me— 
smart? brilliant!—having to get back 
into the dress business like this, by the 


ty ~What’s in It for Me? 


BY JEROME WEIDMAN 


Author of “I Can Get It For You Wholesale” 


door. because som lousy credit 


back 
men had met their match and were still 
sore about it. 
“That'll be three 
clerk said. “Unless you want it put in a 


larger box with a border?” 


seventy-five,” the 


I looked at him curiously. 

“What’ll it cost if I want it put in a 
larger box with a border?” 

“Oh, well, there’s really no limit,” he 
said. “Depends on how much space you 
want.” He “We 
sell you a full page with just those words 


laughed. could even 
on it, if you wanted.” 

It wasn’t a half-bad idea. 

“Yeah?” I said. “What would that 
cost?” 

He laughed again. 

“Oh, I was only kidding you, sir. You 
wouldn’t want to spend a few hundred 
dollars on—” 

“How do you know I wouldn't?” I 
demanded. “What’ll it cost?” 

He stopped laughing and watched m« 
in a funny way as he turned the pages 
of a rate book. Everybody else’s business 
he knew by heart. His own he had to 
look up. 

“That 


fifty dollars, sir,’ he said finally. “But 


would be five hundred and 
I’m sure you—”’ 
If he knew me better he wouldn’t be 


take it,” I 


snapped. “Put it somewhere up front, 


sure about anything. “I'll 


with a nice heavy—” 
He opened his mouth in amazement. 
“A full page, sir: 
“Yeah. a full page. See that it gets 
center the 
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a nice heavy border and 
words clearly in the middle of the page, 
with plenty of white space all around.” 

“Yes, sir!” he said briskly and began 
to play around with a pad of printed 


sheets. 


to laugh at the 


swung the pad around to face me and 


I wanted way he 


handed me a pen. For five hundred 
fifty dollars you could get all the resp 
you wanted. 

“T guess you want a check in ad\ 
Right?” 

He nodded, and as I wrote the cl 
I saw him read the signature and | 
up at me again. 

“Oh,” he said. “Mr. Bogen!’ 

I grinned at him. 

“Remember me, eh? 

He smiled and shook his he id idn 
ingly. 

“TI certainly do. Six months ago, wl 
that Apex Modes case was in court, y 
name was all over our 
weeks.” 

What a way to go down to poster 
In the files of the Daily News Re 

“Well, I’ve got to go,” I said. “S 
run that ad and I'l] 


front pagt 


tomorrow 


stopped. “Oh, by the way. Did you s 


Smile Out Loud yet?” 
He glanced up, surprised and ple 
“Why, no, Mr. Bogen. | 
“I'll see that 

tickets.” 

“Say, thanks, Mr. Bogen! That 
tainly is nice 

What 
fore he gets things. 

“It’s nothing at all,” I 
my hand. “I'll see that Miss 


you a couple of good one s.”” 


you get a col 


of you.” 
a dope! Thanking pe 
said, wav 


Mills ¢ 


He perked up at once. 

“Martha Mills? You're still 

I guess he’d read those front pag 
pretty carefully. 

“Yeah,” I said, nodding and grin 
“T’m still.” 

He looked embarrassed. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I hope you d 


think I meant anything by saying 
What could he mean? I loved it 
I said. “Tl te ll Mart 


t 


to send you a couple of good tickets 


“Forget it,” 
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“Maybe I'd better jot my name down 
Mr. Bogen?” 
I said. “Just tell it 


for you 
“Don’t bother,” 


to me. I never forgot a name yet.’ 


Except when I made a conscious ef- 


fort to do so, as 1n this case. 


} 


Imanowitz,” he said. 


“Morton 
Selmanowitz. You can send them here, 
care of the Daily News Record.” 


“Seolmanowitz.” I said. “I got it. It’s 


“ae 


} 


s good as done. Selmanowitz.” 
‘Thanks again, Mr. Bogen.” 
“So long,” I said 
“So long, Mr. Bogen.” 


In the street I whistled for a cab and 
] into the back seat 
Rector Theater,” I id 


| WALKED into the theater through the 
ge entrance and found Martha perch 


Dumpor’s window, 


d on the ledge oO 


swinging her leg and smoking a cigarette. 


‘Nobody is thei 


cks by the 


ever gome to set 


way you keep appoint- 


nts.” she said, raising her wrist watch 


rime to see. 


“Sorry.” I said. “I rushed like hell. 
How late am [?” 

[welve minutes.” 

For a guy like me she could wait 


“T'll try to make up for it by buying 


1 an extra-nice lunch,” I said with a 


le. “All right? 
She was easy to smile at in the outfit 
e Was wearing 

‘All right,” she said with 


r ow} 


smile of 
So I was the white-haired boy again 
[he white-haired boy with the ink-stain 
Some 


1 
fingers from signing checks 


nes | wonde red why I was such 1 Sap 
bout her, but then I'd see her again 
nd I'd know. I'd know that I’m no s ip 
“How'd the meeting of the cast 
I asked when we 
the side W ilk. 
“Nothing doing,” she said 
ng. “The notices stay up. Closing 
n five and a half weeks.” 
“What the hell do you care?” I 


id. “Don’t take it to heart, Martha. 


were out on 


S( owl 


When jerome 
Get It for You Wholesale—was published last 


year, readers and critics alike realized that a new mean 


all the Now. 


guy could do any scoring, he had to get 


virls before a 


dimples got 


himself a camera and an accent and 

make 
“First let’s eat,” I 

talk about the rest.” 
“All right,” she said. “Where?” 
“How about the Beaux Arts?” 
She gave me a quick look 


into the dress business 


1 S 
epi ° 


said. “Then we'll 


“Cr tting bac k 


rather promptly, aren’t you, Harry 


“I do everything fast 


II] 


rn 
‘a Beaux Arts at noon is like Broad 
with Lindbergh riding 
iki iv i 
hop From the way the heads began to 
ind the 


} 
Wall mone nm 1 


open car after m transatlantic 


jerk around when we walked in 
across the room 
s Lindbergh walk 
Spirit of St. Lou 


whispers be gan to shoot 
you would think it w 
ng along with 7 he 

tuck d unde his arm 
irmful 


The headwaiter dropped an 


of buyers and salesmen and came scurry 
ing ove! 

“A large table.” I said. 

“Ves, sir.” he said, 
toward the middle of the restaurant 

“What ar 


out of the corner of her mouth, “com 


and howe d hi way 


you expecting,” she asked 


p ny 


M iyvhe tg | re phed 


! 
I had a cane in my pants and talking out 


of the = st l 


still WW lking like 


rboard side of my fac 
“There'll be here 


being nice to. Besides—vour conversation 


SOTTV worth 


pe opl 


is really too cood to be wasted on m« 
alone.” 

“Wasted is certainly the right word,” 
she said. 

Che headwaiter was standing ove 
table in the middle of the restaurant 
\s he pulled out het 


herself, | 


ind he 


LITLiriE it us 


ch 1! and helped her arrange 


SHORT NOVEL 


Weidman’s first 


novel- I Can 





watched the rest of the room watch her 
and I congratulated myself on the fact 
that she was a good investment, even if 
she did talk too much. 
“How do I look?” she asked, lighting 
cigarette. “You satisfied?” 


“You'll do.” I said 


chest in a little, or you'll start tripping 


‘Only pull your 


up some of the people as they go by.” 

As soon as we ordered, the rush start- 
ed. Guys I hadn’t seen or spoken to for 
months began coming over like they'd 
been spending half their incomes adver 
tising for me in every paper in the coun 
try. | kept hopping up and down, pat 
hack. 


inviting them to sit 


ting people on the remembering 
tories about buyers. 
introducing them 
to Martha, ordering drinks, laughing at 
their jokes and kidding back, explaining 


from. the 


down for a moment 


my absence manufacturing 


field, and in general getting a workout 
like a boxer before a fight. 

I didn’t get much eating done. but | 
was lavineg rock-bottom foundation 
for a little structure that would kev p me 
time to com 
When the barrage died away, Martha 
id, “If | shake any 


hands, this won't be 


in enough food for some 
have to more 
right arm worth 
much on a trade-in.” 


“Arms 


vay,” | 


arent your strong point, any 


Then, h “Pull in 


your chin and stick out your chest, kid, 


said, istily, 
here comes an old pal of mine.” 
“I’ve got my teeth gritted.” 
untily across the 
reached our table | 
Teddy.” 
He stopped and stared, and his hard 
little 


long 


He came boun Ing 
When he 


stood up and said, “Hello 


room. 


face squeezed up tight until the 
nose stuck out over his thin lip 
like a toothpick from a cocktail olive. 
“Well, Jesus Christ,” he said, “if it 
isn’t the boy wonder.” 

The accuracy of his description 
was complimentary, but the tem 

of his voice wasn’t. 
idmitted. “A little 
little smarter 


perature 
“The same,” I 
older, and maybe a 
but the same.” 
“Maybe?” he said. ““What do you 


maybe? You must be slip 


Something’ll turn up in the mean- man had joined the vanguard of important ping, Bogen. Any time you go 
time.” American writers. The success of this distinguish- around saying you got any doubts 
“Yeah,” she said. “Sam Gold- ed first novel inevitably focused much attention about the fact that you’re getting 


1] 


nil come running in person to 


toward Mr. Weidman’s second book 


SCRIBNER’S 


smarter, you’re slipping, boy. 


ke me out west and make me a js proud to publish “What's in It for Me?” , a Yeah, I was slipping. Up! I grin 
tar.” condensed version of the full-length novel which ned at him and took his arm. 

“Say,” I said, “you think he’s so % ill be published this fall by Simon and Schuster. I said, “Martha, I want you to 
hot?” With the publication of “What's in It for Me?”, meet an old friend of mine. You 


She grinned and shoved my cl- 
“No, but he makes picture 

Used to be that the euy with the 
Ongest mustache and _ th 


ck epest 
I 


el. Our objective is to give 
and freedom needed for honest and realisti 


examination of life in 


SCRIBNER’S begins its new fiction program. Each 
OW, month we will present an outstanding short nov- 
Space 


writers the 


Y ontem pora? } 


America. 


yrobably remember him, Teddy 
| 


Ast. You two ought to remember 
each other, I think. But anyway 
Mr. Ast, Miss Mills.” 


“How do you do?” she said, and 





.= 


) 








she turned her smile on full. It blinded 
him a little and knocked him off bal- 
ance. But he recovered in time to mum- 
ble back, ““How do you do?” 

As we settled 
table she said, “You know, | 
remember you from somewhere, Mr. 
Ast, but I’m not quite sure where it—” 

He grinned proudly. He’d warmed 


he’d 


the 
seem to 


ourselves around 


up twenty degrees since seen 
Martha. 

“Sure,” he said, “you remember me 
from when Harry and I were partners. 
Apex Modes. That was the two of us, 
Miss Mills.” 

He made it sound eppus very chum. 
my, considering that he hated my guts 
for the rooking I gave him at Apex and 
I hated his on general principles. But 
what the hell, he had business I could 
use and I had Martha Mills. That made 
us buddies once more. 

“Oh, yes, of course, Mr. Ast,” Martha 
said. “How could I forget!” 

“Oh, well,” Teddy laughed, 
know how it is, Miss Mills. I guess if 
you meet Clark Gable, you meet Robert 
Taylor, you meet Ronald Colman, or 
someone like that, you remember him. 
But a guy like me, hell, why should you 


“you 


remember me?” 

His logic was invincible. I couldn't 
think of an answer to that, either. 

“Don’t start getting so modest, Ted- 
dy,” I broke in. I turned to Martha. “To 
look at him, you’d think he was one of 
these here blushing violets or something. 
You think he’s the 
biggest dress manufacturers on Seventh 


wouldn’t one of 
Avenue.” 

Both of them seemed to be pleased; 
he by my announcement, she by the 
news. 

**How nice!” Martha said. 

And she could say it the right way, 
too, when she put her mind to it. This 
seemed to be one of the times she was 
putting her mind to it. 

“T saw you in that show Smile Out 
Loud, Miss Mills,” Teddy said. “I’m 
going to see it again, too. I thought you 
were terrific.” 

I glanced at him sharply. I didn’t like 
the tone of his voice or the way he was 
looking at her. I made a mental note to 
remind her not to take this charming- 
hostess business too seriously. 


Miss Vinegrad. Any mes- 


sages for me?” 

I tossed my hat across the room to- 
ward the desk which I rented for twenty 
a month with Miss Vinegrad’s services 
thrown in. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bogen. Just one. 
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A Mr. Selmanowitz of the Daily .Vews 
Record called. He said you should call 
a Mr.—wait a minute—a Mr. K-a-z- 
d-a-b-i-a-n—’ 
“What is it, in code or something?” 
Miss Vinegrad tittered. 
“No,” “Mr. 
said this man was very interested in talk- 
Mr. 
Selmanowitz said you’d understand.” 
“All right. Have you got the num- 


she said, Selmanowitz 


ing to you about an ad of yours. 


ber?” 

“Yes, sir. I looked it up in the book. 
It’s Hrant Kazdabian, Incorporated, 550 
Seventh Avenue. Lackawanna 4-3229.” 

“Get it for me, will you?” 

“Surely, Mr. Bogen. And, oh, Mr. 
Bogen, Mr. tell 
you he didn’t get those tickets yet.” 

“That’s too bad,” I said. She dialed 
the number, and I picked up the phone. 


Selmanowitz said to 


“Hello? Hrant Kazdabian, Incorpo- 
rated?” 
“Yes, sir.” a girl’s voice said. 


“Is Mr. Kazdabian in?” 

“Who wants him, please?” 

“Well, he doesn’t know my name, but 
he called me this morning with refer- 
ence to an ad I had in the Daily News 
Record. He'll know.” 

“Just a moment, please.” There was a 
long pause and then she got back on the 
wire. “Here’s Mr. Kazdabian, sir.” 

“Hello,” I said. “Mr. Kazdabian?” 

“—. 
this?” 

The voice sounded high-pitched and 
uncontrolled, like a drop of mercury on 


a funny voice said. “Who is 


a smooth plate. 

“This is the gentleman whose ad you 
called the Daily News Record about, 
Mr. Kazdabian.” 

If I could pay for a full-page ad, I 
was entitled to call myself a gentleman. 

“T know that already because my girl 
told me,” he said. “What is your name?” 

The weakness of the voice had noth- 
ing to do with the mind above it, ap- 
parently. 

a that 
phone,” I said. “We’re on an open wire. 
I think it would be best if we got to- 
gether for a talk.” 

“Where would you suggest this should 


take place?” he asked. 


rather not give over the 


How about me coming over to your 
place?” 
“That 
“When would you prefer this to be?” 
“T can make it any time, Mr. Kazda- 
bian. How about now? 
“Now?” 


“Sure. I can be ove 


will be very good,” he said. 


in ten minutes. 
I’m just five blocks away.” 

“That will be very good.” 

For which one of us? 


“Fine, Mr. Kazdabian. Then [’]] ¢ 
you in ten minutes.” 

“All right, sir.” 

“Good-by,.” I said. 


“Good-by.” 


I got up and straightened my 
hat ar 
Aveny 
Chirt 


ind n 


thoughtfully. Then I put on my 
coat and sauntered up Seventh 
Thirty-fourth Street to 
ninth, marshaling my thoughts 


handled 


cattle in my day, but this Armenian wy 


from 


arguments. I’d some strang 
the wavery voice and the pip-pip m 

ners sounded like some new kind of f 

I wasn’t worried, but I had my ey: S Op 
and I was watching where I put n 
feet down. 

From the outside, the setup looked 
right. He had half of the ninth flooy 
550, which was the home of the high 
priced range almost exclusively. Th 
was a modernistic front with indir 
lighting and a string of stand-up lett 
over a swanky showcase that spelled 
Hrant Kazdabian, Inc.., 
Class. I liked that. 


I pushed through the swinging do 


in neon light 


into the showroom and heard a buz 
sounding somewhere in the back. It y 
as quiet and deserted as a morgu 

it looked like a 


Nothing but smooth white all arouw 


swell place to dit 


with a built-in low ceiling, hidden light 


and a_ half-dozen  expensive-lookit 
modernistic pieces in deep purple or 
snow-white carpet. This was the sort 
place I belonged in, all right. It ma 


Teddy Ast’s joint look like a Delan 


Street grocery store the day bef 
Passover. 
At the far end was a set of pur 


As I stood there, twirling n 
hat, the curtains parted and a girl « 


curtains. 


in. She was one of these six-foot dan 
with the pipestem figure, the conca 
appearance, and the look of wan wea 


ness that comes from working in ad 


Y 


house as a model and trying to lo 
like a Park Avenue tomato on furloug 

She stopped quite a way off, like 
duelist measuring his distance, cock 


her head slightly, and gave me tl 
bored, inquiring look 

“Vehss?” she said finally. 

“Mr. Kazdabian,” I 
“Where is he?” 


“Who wishes to see him. ple iS¢ 


said blunt 


:) 


“Just say the man with the .Vews R 
ord ad.” 

She made her exit with a swish, 
a few moments later the curtains pat! 
to admit a curious sight. It was a ™ 
because it was wearing pants, but eve! 
thing else looked neuter. He must hi 
been about sixty because the skin arou! 


t1ss 


his throat resembled crumpled 
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paper. He was nattily dressed in an ar- 
‘istic and vaguely foreign way, with a 
huge white flower in his buttonhole. 
spats, and a funny cut to the lapels and 
drape of his jacket. After the first 
slance, you didn’t want to keep looking 
at his head, but you couldn’t avoid it 
hecause it was so big. 

“Yes, sir?” he said, coming forward. 
‘Are you the gentleman who spoke to 


me on—’ 
“Mr. Kazdabian?” I asked. 
“Yes, sir.” 


“My name is Bogen,” I said. “Harry 
Bogen.” 

[ smiled and extended my hand, but 
he did not take it. Then I saw that he 
was playing with something. He was 
holding like 


walnuts, strung loosely on a short piece 


five large yellow beads, 
of string, and he kept pulling them 
through his fingers over and over again. 
| had to spend five hundred and fifty 
bucks on an ad to meet a guy like this! 

“Shall we go into my private office?” 
ne said. 

“All right with me.” 

| followed him through the curtains 
nto a little hole in the wall that looked 
ike a small corner of my living room 
after Martha got through throwing a 
fit and flinging things around in it. 

“You will pardon the appearance of 
my office,” he said. “I am my own de- 
signer.” 

I was willing to pardon him for any- 
thing it he’d only stop playing with 
those damned beads. 

“I’m used to the part of a dress house 
the 
aid, and added a smile. Very charming. 


that exists behind showroom,” | 


He waved me to a chair. I sat down 
nd pulled out my cigarettes, but he 
topped me with his hand. 


“Please.” he said. “I can’t stand 
moke.” 
“Of course,” I said. “My error.” 


He took the other chair and looked 
t the beads in his hands. 

“Mr. Bogen,” he said, addressing the 
wads, “my problem is simply this. | 
here. | 
roht on every dress | sell. But IT am 
herefore, | 
ecessary to borrow money continually 
rom the bank to 
hills. | should like to eliminate this con- 


have a good business make a 


inder-capitalized. find it 


meet my maturing 
ition by taking in a partner with suf- 
“ent capital to make it possible for me 
meet my maturing obligations regu- 
tly without having to borrow money 
rom the bank.’’ 

lt wasn’t a bad reason, but it didn’t 
“und like enough to me 

“Very well,” I said. “Now assuming 
tat lam that partner, Mr. Kazdabian, 


how much are you asking for a half- 
interest in your business?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars,” he said 
promptly. 

Twenty thousand dollars I'd give 


him. He should hang so long by his 
thumbs till he’d get 
bucks out of me. 


twenty thousand 


“That sounds interesting,” I said in 
my best unruffled manner. “Suppose we 
leave the details for another meeting “2 

“Very well, Mr. Bogen. When would 
you suggest?” 
full thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of anxiety into his 


He was getting a twenty 
voice, all right. 

“Oh, say in a couple of days or so. 
That suit you?” 

“That will be fine, sir.” 

I'd know 


would be or not. 


soon enough whether it 


“Then suppose you let me give you 


; 99 
co 
a ring: 


“Very well, sir.” 
I stood up and extended my hand. 
He stood up and took it. Phooey. Next 


time he could keep playing with his 


V 


I SPENT the morning checking the an- 
gles on the Kazdabian deal. By me there 
are always angles. When I was sure | 


beads. 


could handle things my way, I headed 
for 550 Seventh Avenue. 

Kazdabian’s showroom was still beau- 
tiful and it was still empty. The swing- 
ing of the front door had set the buzzer 
going in the back. A moment later the 
curtains at the other end of the room 
parted, and Greta Garbo was coming 


toward me with her inquiring look and 








her nose tilted like 
in the newsreels. 
“Vehss? 
“Tell Mr. Kazdabian I’m here.” 
Her eyebrows climbed slightly. 
“Whom shall 
“Don’t say 


an anti-aircraft gun 


I say is—?” 
Just say Bogen.’ 
heel like a West 


Pointer on parade and sailed through 


whom 
She turned on her 


the curtains. A few moments later Kaz- 
dabian came sailing out, carrying his 
accent and his beads. 

Mr. 


quavered. “I called your office several 


“Good morning, Bogen,” he 
times and left word for you to—” 
What did he want, 
nickels? 
“Hello, Mr. Kazdabian. Sorry about 
those calls, but I was out of the office 


a refund on his 


winding up some final deals.” 

If that wasn’t a look of relief he was 
hiding under his otherwise dead pan, it 
was a good imitation of one. 

“I trust they were successful.” 

“Very.” 

“Then | take it, Mr. Bogen, that you 
are in a position to continue the discus- 
sion we started several days ago?” 

“Right.” 

“Shall we go into my private office? 

“Okay with me.” 

| preceded him into the little hole in 
the wall and parked myself on the better 
of the chairs. He sat 
went to work seriously on the beads. 


“Well, Mr. Bogen,” he 


“have you thought over very carefully 


two down and 


said finally, 


my offer of several days ago?” 
“IT think everything 
Mr. Kazdabian.” 


“And your decision?” 


over carefully 


“I’m interested.” 

“Then, Mr. Bogen, the thing that r 
mains to be settled would seem to me to 
be the amount that you are to—” 
“Just “a moment please Before we go 
that, I’d like to 
point.” I pulled out a report P’'d drawn 
from Dun-Bradstreet’s. “I 
you, Mr. Kazdabian, that 

He looked across the table at the pa 
pers in my hand. 

“What have you there?” he 

One of the angles. 


into discuss anothe: 


want to tell 


asked 
“Oh, nothing,” | said casually. “1 just 
dropped off at Dun-Bradstreet’s befor 
coming up here, Mr. Kazdabian, and | 
drew a report on you to 

Ihe chair he was sitting on scraped a 
he pushed himself away from the tabk 
with an angry gesture 

“Where do you 

| looked at him in surprise. What did 
he think | was, a schoolboy? 

“What do you mean, Mr. Kazdabian? 


It seems to me to be a perfectly normal 


' he be van. 


thing for a man to do when he’s think 
ing of going into 
He pulled his chair back into place 
and calmed down 
“Of course,” he 


There was more acid than grace in 


said. 


that “of course.” 
“Well, then,” I continued, rattling the 
mimeographed report, “I’m looking at 


> 





the balance sheet. It shows that as of 
December thirty-first of last year, your 
net worth was $11,487.22. The way your 
sales have been going for the past few 
months, it’s probably a lot less than that 
by now, but it’s enough of a definite fig- 
ure for us to talk on. What have you to 
say about that eleven-thousand-dollar 
figure, Mr. Kazdabian?” 

“It doesn’t seem to me to be of much 
importance to our discussion,” he said 
calmly. 

Neither was a bottom to a boat. 

“Then it’s my job to convince you of 
its importance.” I gave the report a good 
noisy shaking. If he could rattle be ads, 
I could rattle papers. “Your business, 
Mr. Kazdabian, would seem to need two 
things. It would seem to need a salesman 
to bring you the volume you need. And 
it would seem to need more capital to 
help you meet your maturing obliga- 
tions without borrowing money from the 
bank. Am I right, Mr. Kazdabian?” 

He nodded. 

“You have stated the case fairly well, 
Mr. Bogen.” 

Fairly well, hell. Perfectly. 

“All right, then. Now, I am in a posi- 
tion to provide those two elements for 
your Mr. Kazdabian. As a 
salesman, well, I won’t say I’m the best 
in the world. But I’m the best you ever 
here on 


business, 


saw or ever will see around 
Seventh Avenue.” 

He smiled in spite of himself. 

“All right. You are the best salesman 
on Seventh Avenue. And?” 

“And I’m willing to add that capital 
to your business that you need so badly. 
But first you’ve got to answer one ques- 
tion for me, Mr. Kazdabian.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“Why,” I said calmly, “why should I 
pay you twenty thousand dollars for a 
half-interest in a business that, at best, 
is worth only eleven thousand?” 

“Simple,” he said. “You pay me the 
twenty thousand dollars for a half-inter- 
est in my business. Ten thousand of that 
into what will 


twenty thousand 


then be our joint business. The remain- 


goes 


ing ten thousand dollars of your money 
goes into my pocket as a private profit.” 

And his cute little plan could go right 
down the sewer. 

“A very interesting proposition,” I 
said. “But not for me.” 

* | got up and reached for my hat. 

“Just a moment,” he said quickly. 
“There is no need to become excited 
about—” 

“Excited? I’m not excited, Mr. Kaz- 
dabian. I’m just disgusted. I’ve got at 
least six deals like this hanging fire. And 
not a one of them’ll even so much as 
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think to ask for an extra ten thousand 


dollars.” 

He shrugged and smiled suddenly. 

“That’s still no Mr. Bogen, 
why I shouldn’t make the attempt to 
get it,” he said dryly. 

I looked at him for a moment and 
then put my hat back on the table. This 


reason, 


guy's appearance was against him, that’s 

all. A schmuck he wasn’t. 
“Frankly,” I said with 

ways make the attempt myself.” 
We both started to laugh. 


a grin, “I al- 


“It never hurts.” he said. 
I laughed a little harder. And then we 


went out and got the papers signed. 

' VI 
i AT was the last laughing I did for a 
month. I had counted on getting back 
into the dress business. I hadn’t counted 
on getting up to my neck in trouble. All 
the generosity in Kazdabian’s make-up 
was poured out on those damned beads 
of his. The deal had tied up most of my 
ready cash and when I tried to make up 
for it by a little fancy work on my draw- 
ing account, I found that Armenian heel 
watching it more closely than a t.b. pa- 
tient watches his thermometer readings. 
The immediate result was a series of 
steady and ear-splitting squawks from 
Martha. The diamond bracelets weren’t 
pouring in fast enough to suit her. Eithe 
one of those two geeps was a full-time 
job. Both together, they were a thunder- 
ing headache. 

Keeping an eye on Martha had me 
too busy to do any real selling for Kaz- 
dabian. And trying to do some selling 
kept me too busy to watch little Martha. 
After a while it began to get painfully 
obvious that I wasn’t the most populat 
cuy with either. Kazdabian started belly- 
aching about sales. Martha stopped bel- 
That 


was becoming resigned 


lyaching about bracelets. might 
have meant she 
to it all. But it also might have meant 
that some punk with cash was trying to 
chisel in. The odds were on the latter. I 
knew Martha. She didn’t resign herself 
to anything. A married guy could shoot 


his wife or divorce her. But with what I 


what could I do? 


had on my hands, 

After a month of it, I decided the best 
thing for Martha and me was a little 
change of scenery. All I had to do was 
to convince Kazdabian of my logic. It 
was worth trying. My logic is like the 
British Empire. The sun never sets on 
either. 

I marched into his cubbyhole wearing 
a big slice of my best smile. ““Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Kazdabian,” I said. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bogen.” 


I could tell by the creases around his 


mouth and by the way he was manip. 
ulating the beads that ' 
ready to make a squawk. I beat him 1 
the punch. It’s the old boxer in n 
“I’ve got something to tell you,” 


he Was Ge tting 


said. 

“What is it that you have to tell m 
Mr. Bogen?” 

“Here’s the idea, Mr. Kazdabian 
think it would be a swell idea if I took 
a quick trip to Europe. Say for two , 
three weeks or a month. To pick 
some new style ideas. In that way wi 
have the jump on the rest of th 

His eyes narrowed slightly. And 
beads be fan to rattle like he ll. 

“Why should you want to pick up n 
style ideas, Mr. Bogen? We haven't ey 
disposed of the styles we have on th 


racks now.” 


“That’s exactly why we need n 
ones. With all due re pect to you as 
designer, Mr. Kazdabian, I think th 
ones we have now are little—we 


they’re not exactly what I'd call real he 
You know what I mean? But if I hopp 
over to Europe for a short trip, I'd get 
good chance to pick up some nifties 

able to knock the 


we'd be buyers’ eve 


out.” 
And I'd be able to get that tomato of 


mine away from the temptation of eat- 


ing lunches with some other guy. 


“Perhaps, Mr. Bogen. But the pointis 
Mr. Bo- 


that we don’t need more styles, 
gen. We need more s ile = 
I pushed my jaw forward. 
“Are you implying that I’m not 
K izd ibian - 


He put his hand into his breast pocket 


cood salesman, Mi 


and pulle d out a batch of papers. 

“I am implying nothing. I simply 
want to show you the facts.”’ He handed 
“Mr. Sattenstei 
was in this morning. His figures are in- 
teresting. They show that for the thirty 


day period that we have been in busines 


the papers across to me. 


together, Mr. Bogen, our sales have not 


exceeded those of any similar period 
during the past two years.” 

I tried to decide which was more im 
tating, his beads or his grammar. 

“Well,” I cried, “that’s not my fault 
I can sell. I can teach them all whent 
comes to selling. I sold for Apex. But | 
sold my way. You won't let me sell m 
way. You sit on the checkbook and yo 
hand out nickels. The way I sell, I don't 
deal with people interested in nic kels.” 

“Why don’t you go out on the road? 
1e demanded calmly. 

“The road?” 

“Of course. We’ve got stock on th 
racks. We’ve got plenty of mer« handis 
Why don’t you go out on the road?” 


That’s all 
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world’s fair 

If I were planning a world’s fair, I 
would start with feet. All that beauty 
and showmanship and expense, and the 
big thing that most people get out of a 
world’s fair is tired feet. 

Couldn’t somebody devise a sitting- 
down world’s fair? Or a world’s fair 
that would go by on conveyers? 

A man at a world’s fair is no happier 
than his arches. 

I visited the New York World’s Fai: 
the other day, and as far as I can see 
this fair is going to be just as hard on 
feet as any of its predecessors. (My fa- 
ther’s feet still hurt from the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1890, and he’s been 
dead ten years.) This world’s fair is 
three and a half times as big in area as 
the recent Sally Rand world’s fair in 
Chicago, and people are still holding 
their feet from that one. 

I’ve thought of roller skates with roll- 
ers of some silent material, on which 
people could skate the fair off, but this 
might not take care of old ladies and 
others who don’t skate. 

There ought to be refrigerated streets 
at all world’s fairs, with ammonia pipes 
in the sidewalks to cool our plodding 


ov 
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dogs, and there should be little booths 
in which to remove shoes, and let our 
feet gasp. Or sumpin’. 

This fair is supposed to be as modern 
as tomorrow’s newspaper, but I don’t 
see that they’ve done anything modern 
about feet, and a man with tired feet 
doesn’t care a tinker’s dam about trylons, 
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perispheres, or streamlined hatracks. 

At most world’s fairs I get anothe1 
impression: you see all those gorgeous 
buildings, and you go inside and what 
have you? Something in a bottle. Or a 
girl putting toothpaste in wrappers. Or 
a lantern slide of a cancer. 

In other words, there’s nothing much 
in the buildings. 

The New York World’s Fair now 
looks pretty goods-boxy. Only a few of 
the buildings have windows. The others 
look like back ends of big cockeyed 
erain elevators. They’re crazy in shape, 
apparently just to be perverse. 

Modern artists and architects talk a 
lot about functionalism and then often 
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design things with far less function than 
an old-fashioned Corinthian column. 
They'll have cockeyed thingumajigs on 
a building that mean nothing whatever, 
but simply express the designer’s blood- 
shot individualism. One hundred of 
these artists will all be so individualistic 
that they will all come out with exactly 
the same product. I should think that 
once in a while functionalism would 
produce a building that looks like a 
building. The best building at the 
world’s fair so far is the administration 
building: somebody was old-fashioned 
enough to put windows in it (to let 
light in, of all things! ) 

The loveliest thing about the New 
York World’s Fair to date is the plant- 
ing. Trees, flowers, and grass are even 
now delicious. Thank goodness, tomor- 
rowism hasn’t yet come into landscape 
gardening. They aren’t yet planting 


dead trees, to avert falling leaves. 


erandfather 
My Grandfather Herold’s last words 
were: “You don’t need to whisper; I’m 
not dead yet.” Whereupon he croaked. 
He was a sassy old rascal to the very 
last. I revere him. 

He hadn’t been in the house for ten 
or twelve years. He was a country doc- 
tor in a little Indiana town and he had 








a little two-room wooden office building 
back of the family residence, and |} 
moved out there to live one day q 
never came back into the house up 
they brought him in to die. He y 
then too sick to resist. 

The rest of the family were nice, du! 
kindly, conventional folks, and the 
bored Grandfather. They were the king 
who would whisper when a man w 
dying ...an_ unintelligent, though 
less kind of thoughtfulness. 

Grandfather was more interested 
his library than he was in his practi 
of medicine. (He rode horseback to 
his patients.) He had taught himeel 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, an 
Portuguese and could read in any « 
these languages. He was a lonely, small. 
town, one-man scholar. He dwelt in tl 
whole world and in the ages, and smal 
time family chatter bored him, so ] 
kept to himself and conversed only wit 
his few cronies who had read something 
besides the local paper. 

Grandfather wrote five novels | 
would not send them to publishers, b 
cause he did not trust publishers 

As far as I know, he had nothing bu 
coffee to eat or drink, the last ten y 
of his life. He kept a tin bucket on t \ 


of the stove in his back room, nev 





emptied it, just put in more coffe 
water. His coffee was black as ink. | 


Once in a while he would get roaring 














drunk, and the family would send f ™ 
my father, ten miles away, to com N 
help straighten him out. 
gr 
m 
D 
tu 
ba 
les 
fu 
eX 

Grandfather recognized in m Te 
boy, a kindred rebel and a fellow lo yo 
of books, and he would talk to me | or 
the hour, and roar with raucous laug " 
ter. 

I remember he once spent an how = 
telling me minute details of The Cou sis 
of Monte Cristo. “You must have tr 
this within the past week,” I said. 

“No, it has been about twenty-f 
years since I last read it,” he said. 

I wonder if his novels were any g0 
I imagine not. But he had _ the 
to try. 
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“To see a boy or 


girl of fifteen 
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a 
with Perfect 1 eeth—is not as unusual nowadays as it was forty 
years ago when I began my practice,’’ said an experienced dentist. ‘‘In 


my opinion the improvement is due largely to better diet.’’ 
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Like all other living parts of the body, your teeth are 


nourished by the food you eat. 


Nature carries on for you a tooth maintenance pro- 
gram which requires constantly renewed supplies of the 
minerals calcium and phosphorus. Vitamins A, C and 
D are also necessary to the health of the teeth. For- 
tunately, all the essentials are in the ordinary diet. A 
balanced diet of vegetables, fruits, eggs, milk, cheese, 
lean meat, fish and cereals (partly whole grain) will 
furnish most of the supplies which Nature uses. An 


excess of sweet foods should be avoided. 


Teeth benefit also from regular exercise. Every time 
you chew a hard crust of bread, crisp toast or crackers, 
or other crunchy foods, you are helping to keep your 
teeth sound and your gums firm. Raw vegetables such 
as carrots, cclery and cabbage also furnish the hard re- 


sistance so important to tooth health. 
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Some foods, including meat, naturally require thorough 
chewing and so provide exercise for the teeth. But, as 
many foods are too soft, you must plan your diet to 


give your teeth sufficient exercise every day. 


While food and exercise are necessary to preserve your 
teeth, they represent the inside care. Outside care is 
also essential—visits to your dentist every six months 
and, of course, the correct daily use of the toothbrush 
for the care of teeth and gums. Dental floss assists in 
reducing tooth decay by removing particles of food from 


crevices not accessible to the toothbrush. 


The Metropolitan booklet ‘Good Teeth at all Ages”’ 
gives much useful information and practical suggestions 
on how to care for your teeth, as well as a list of tooth- 
building foods. It will be sent free on request. Address 


Booklet Department 938-5. 
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HE September Quiz is dedicated to 

the millions who will not be going 
back to the classrooms this month. If 
they entertain a faint nostalgia for by- 
gone scholastics, it will help them to dis- 
sipate it; if they are inclined to scoff at 
learning, it will make them reconsider. 
Mr. Tressler has staunchly refused to 
baby the ex-students, so those who get 
a score of 80 or more can take the old 
diploma out of the trunk and read it 
over with a straight face. 

For new readers, we add these direc- 
tions for determining their S.Q. (Scrib- 
ners Quotient). Read each question. 
Check the answer you trust. When you 
have completed the fifty questions, look 
up the answers and deduct two points 
for each error. (Subtract from 1oo for 


your score. ) Answers on page 61 


1. There are only three buildings in the 
o.-&. 
cially night and day, 
(1) the White House 
(2) the National Capitol 

* 3) the House office building 
+4) the Senate office building 


where the American flag flies ofh 
and they are: 


2. Most 
these 


Scotchmen would 


the 


recognize one 


of as ancient name of their 


native land: 
(3) Caledonia 
(6) Cornucopia 


(3) Galicia 


(1) Hibernia 
(4) 


Intilles (5) Gdynia 





Scribner Quiz 


IRVING D. TRESSLER 





If vou were a boll weevil, you would be 


particularly unwelcome among: 
rowers 


(1) potato g (2) cotton planters 


3) cabbage raisers (4) wheat farmers 


(6) Jap silk raisers 


(5) banana planters 


;. You've seen Camel cigarette ads for 
vears, but perhaps aren't certain which of 
these statements about the face of the 
package is true: 

t)a man ts leading the camel 

(2) the camel has two hum ps 

63) two pyramids stand in the background 


(g)an Old Gold sign rises from the desert 


5- And speaking of camels, did you know 
his creature’s hump is used primarily fon 
1) carrying wate) (2) storing fat 
3) making strangers ask silly questions 


j) the extra large kidneys of the beast 


6. Next to the Bible, the book that has 
been the United States’ best-seller is: 

1) Gone with the Wind 

2) Anthony Adverse 


2) The Boy Scout Handbook 
7) Vain Street (5s 


/ 


their young sons ask how Alaska is repre 


sented in Congress, but the answer is 
(1) by a biennially elected commission 

f 2) by a non- oting de legate 

(3) by the U.S. Secretary of the Interior 


(4) by an old but very respectable grizz!y 


&. On 


horses, there 


a polo team, in addition to the 


are usually . plavers: 


. - 
(r)six (2)three (3) four (g)ten (5) five 


y. As a well-read person you should asso 
ciate the name Sir Henri Deterding with: 
(?) British munitions 

(2) Cunard-White Star 

(3) French shipping (4) English education 
(5) Shell Oil Company 


10. If 
menu, be 


ever you see Mulligatawny on the 


is genuine, 


sure that it for 


may not like fake 


you 








4 § , >» Book a 
) The Boston Cook Book r) philosophic a 
-. Most fathers are flabbergasted when @2) epic, dramatic, lyric 


ORAWINGS BY DIMON 





(1) turtle stew (2) Fast India 

®) Jrish stew 4)Sco Du 
11. To the average man the chief diffe 
ence between American and British aut 


mobiles is that British cars have: 


tha brass spittoon on the runnir 


e , ’ 
(2) the steering whee the rights 


Oo? 


3) no speedomet y)nos] 


ofa he 


h slie instead 


sjat 
of these birds has th 


the ! 


12. Which one 


habit of laving its eggs 


in 
other birds for them to hatch 
1)jcrow 2)catl / 


1) cowbird 5) uw n 


13. Whether you agreed with the de 


or not, vou should remember that a 
Pulitzer Prize was awarded to Tho 
Wilder for his play: 

1) Tortilla I lat 2) Susar 

7) Our Town (4) 1 Ma 

(5) Pins and Needles 6) Tol 

14. It is generally agreed that ther 


three principal classes of poetry 


pre five ee 
3) poor, had. terrible 


{) loi e, patriot £ historical 


15. One of these names is that of the 
ident of Czechoslovakia 
1) Schuschnigg (2) Mazaryk 3)H 


{) Sudeten 


Rut! 


The 


spring was that he had 


if big news about Babe 


®) opened upa Babe Ruth Nite ¢ 
(2) joined the Brooklyn Dodge 

(3) organized a baseball unton for ¢ 
VIC 


4) signed a movie contract wit! 


17. “Damn ovine 


farmet 


ereed!” growled 


as he: 


/ 
. 


\let the sheep out into the } wit 
3) fed the pigs their trouch of slot 
(4) discusse d politics in U.S. spen lin 





)wearily pite hed the horses some ha 


1 
r 


R 


s) Hod a =/ B 


].¢ 
Vl 


(y 
€) 
H 
2 | 
I 
ack 
T/ 
T/ 
as) 1 











18. A dog sticks out its tongue when it 


pants 1n order to: 
pi 





how that it’s thirsty 





hy mowture from the aii 


+)aD0So 
*/5) ncrease the e aporating surpace 

19. There has been a good deal of marry 
‘nog in President Roosevelt's family. but 


can you select the wrong statement here 
* James Roosevelt has no children 
>) All of the 


Elliott 


now married 


orced 


children are 


{nna have been du 


ind 


\ngina pectoris is a very painful dis 


ve usually affecting the 


Y 
3) heart 


(6) bladdei 


} > »\s ih 
kbone @B(5)teeth 


No Metal Can Touch You” if 


you 


Gossard Corsets *(2) Paris Garters 


Oshkosh B’Gosh Overa 


Hickok Belts (5) Dr. Boon’s False Teeth 
oo, It has been said that 80°, of women 
something wrong with their meta 
sus, a polite way of saving they: 
| ould wear a girdle « omething 


§ ehtly screwy 7)ha 
»,\ cuff f 


foot troul é 


to 


om 


s)a unable comma lo 


TAY; 


The worst railroad accident in many 
rs occurred late in June on the Chi 
oo, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific's 


ick limited: 

The Hiawatha (2) The fF 
West Coast Special 
Olymprar 


yptian Z ppe 
The Arvou 
Vercury 


The 


as) The TT] 








Peter the pumpkin-eater had a wit 
l couldn't kee p her, so he 
murdered her and burned the body 


#2) put herina pum pk n shell 





hut her up in a cupboard 


put her in a house atop a crooked hill 


Poke around here and see whether 
ucan find the true statement: ° 
Only two state names begin with a VW 

l.S. Eliot wrote “Goodby Mr. Chips” 

Navy won the 1938 Pou hkee psie race 


1 laconic person is voluble 


had call Anthony 
lunch, it is likely 
We to drag him away from his: 


H. G 


would 


If you to 


tokker to you 


Ypewrite) (2) chemical laboratory 


sewing machine (4) flower garden 


*'S)airplane-desien plans 6) rug-hooking 





time you swallow a you ll 


27. Next 
probably have it extracted by a doctor 


pin 


using a: 
(1) horoscope (2) bronchoscopr 


( 3) laryngoscope (4) broade rscope 


Greek 
philosopher, who went about with a lan 


28. Then there was Dioge nes, the 


tern searching fon 


? 


1)a woman without a sha p tongue 


all-inclusive rel oO) 


>)an 
2) an 


>)an hone si man { gjania lel gent pe so? 


5)a non-binding parr of shorts 


24. To reach the city of Pernambuco, you 


would vo lo 


Brazul 2) India (3) Pe d 
i) I ventina 5 Siar ») Cole i 
so. When a U.S. President is impeached 
the has the sole powel aol 


impeachment 
1) Supre ne Gourt President's Ca ? 
>)l'. 8S. House of Representative 


sil S. Senate s) voters of the U.S 


the bride ‘I'm 


know 


" John!” sobbed not 


really dumb! I do that asbestos is 


obtained by: 


J) manufacturing 


5) trappi 


2. One of these names doesn't belong to 
a nationally known dance-band leadet 
1) Hal Kemp 2) Gene Krupa 
3) I neent Lope 1) Duke F nelor 
5) Rudy Vallee 6) hrank Ca} 
0 If you were a direct descendant of 
one of these animals, you would possess 
far less neck than any of the rest: 

1) alpaca 2) caribou >) ocelo 
y)chamo s s)armad oO Oj)Sf ) Ue 


54. The state visit of the King and Queen 
ol l ngland to France was postponed iro. 
June to July because of 

1) political unrest in France 

de ith of thre 
throat ailment of the King 


‘>. Barbecues are successful when the 


chel knows the proper way to pre pare the 
for 


shoat, an old name 


a calf 2)alaml (z;)a young { 


s)a small chicken 5 


6. Most 


heard of Henry 


American 


of us have 


George, the great roth-century 


1) track stay 2) fennis playe 
/ ite of the Sir 


fo ©) sjadvocatl 


] 


-. President Roosevelt's June firesic 


chat opened with a commentary on 
1) the record of the sth Con oss 
2) the undistributed profits tax 


3) the heat gin uad-slin ” 


38. A jitterbug is most at home 


floor (2)inanaf 


} 
insane asylum yhonado 


f‘rjona dance 


nan 


(2) 
; 


9. One of these products has a picture of 
Niagara Falls on its container 

1) Morton’s Salt (2) Kelloge’s Corn Flakes 
(3) Shredded Wheat (4) Cream of Wheat 
(5) Cam phe IT's Soup 6) Pluto Wate) 


40. One doesn't have to follow the sports 
pages daily to know that the “iron man of 
baseball” title has long been pinned on 
(1) Ty Cobb (2) Lou Gehrig 
3) Lefty Gomez 


(4) Connie Mack 





11. Ringling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey 
Combined Shows was forced to close down 
because of: 


early in the summer 


t)labor difficulties (2)a train wrecl 
3) poo attendance f 


of 


dele phant mum ps 


(s)a series rainstorms 


12. We haven't tested your spelling abili 


ties for several months, so here are six 


words with one misspelled 


i Japropos (2)¢ 


s)ace 


rysta 


ition (3) Phil ppine 


ommodate s)syph § (6) ple u 


13. Though you may dislike salmon, you 


should know that at least 60°, of the 
world’s supply comes trom: 
1) the Columbia Rive >) Newfoundland 
3) the Japanese coast jy) Alaskan waters 
j4- If you wished to separate cream from 
milk you would 
t)churnit 2) scald it (3) skim it 
sy) boil iat s)condens i (6) shake { 
15. \ moraine is usually associated with 
anca thquake (2)aniedd nk 
>) a strike 4)a glacie) s)arive) 
16. Anyone desiring the U. S. Govern 
ment position with the longest term ol 
othce should seek the position of: 
) {ti'y Gene al >) Comptroller Genera 


1) Secretary of Wa 


/ 


>) Postmaster General 


17. Alcoa is a name you must have seen 
for vears: it stands for: 

1) Amalgamated Cocoa Mfrs. of America 
2) Allied Coppe) Producers of America 
3) Aluminum Compa of America 





{8. Any deep-sea fisherman hauling a big 
catch over the sidg of the boat would find 
this implement handy 

(1)a hookah (2)a hackle 


(4) a tambourine (5) a couplin 
19. We should know 
(r)a city in the Polish Corrido 

Trish Free State 

(3) the name of the new French Premie) 
in Loyalist Spain 


(3) a gaff 
7 (6)a chock 


S 


by now that Eire is 


2) the name of the 


(g)an important city 


50. Two of these European countries no 

longer exist as independent nations: 

(3) Bulgaria 
6) Bosnia 


(2) Latvia 
(s)l 


1) Hungary 


{) fustria it} Nvania 


37 

















What’s in It for Me? 
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I'd need. I should go out on the road 
and give her a chance to cuddle up with 
some dope. On my couch yet, too. 

“There’s no sense in going out on the 
road. Selling tactics have changed in the 
last few yeais.” 

“They don’t change for me, Mr. Bo- 
gen. I’ve been going out on the road 
with my own goods for twenty years. 
And I’ve managed to get along fairly 
well at it, too. Now that our new line is 
ready, I see no reason why I shouldn’t go 
out with it again, the way I used to, be- 
fore I got you for a partner, Mr. Bogen.” 

If he meant that seriously, he could 
count on my whole-hearted approval. 

“There’s no reason for getting sore 
about it.” 

He yanked on the beads angrily. 

“Perhaps not. But I can’t help it. I'll 
go out on the road, Mr. Bogen. I’m an 
old man and you’re a young man.” 
There was a nasty quality to his voice 
that suggested bullets in the dark and 
knives in the back. “You are the world’s 
best salesman and I am the world’s 
worst. My tactics may be old-fashioned, 
as you put it. But I'll go out on the road 
and I'll show you a thing or two about 
selling, Mr. Bogen.” 

I didn’t laugh in his face because I’ve 
got self-control. Maybe I had woman 
trouble, but when it came to business 
they still played right into my hands. 

“I’m willing to learn, Mr. Kazda- 
bian,” I said. 

VII 
I WALKED the half-dozen blocks to the 
theater and went in through the stage 
entrance. It was a quarter after eleven. 
I stopped at Dumpor’s booth and waved 
my hand at him. 

“Hello, Frank.” 

“Evening, Mr. Bogen.” 

“Curtain go up on time tonight?” 

“Yes, it did, Mr. Bogen. It—” 

“Uh-oh! Then I’m a little late, eh? 

“A little. Say, Mr. Bogen, I have 


” 


” 


1 turned back. 
“You want me, Frank?” 
“I got something for you, Mr. Bogen.” 
“For me?” 

He creaked forward from his chair to 
the window of the booth and handed me 
a note. 


38 


“Miss Mills left that for you when she 
went out a little while ago, Mr. Bogen.” 

I glanced at him sharply. 

“She’s gone? She’s not in her—” 

He nodded. 

I opened the note and read it. “Har- 
ry,” it said, “Sorry I had to go off like 
this but my husband’s lawyer showed up 
unexpectedly and insisted on taking me 
some place where we could talk. Don’t 
know what’s up, but will tell you when 
I see you. M.” 

I crumpled the note and shoved it into 
my poc ket. I started to walk out of the 
theater quickly. In all the time that I 
knew her she hadn’t mentioned her hus- 
band once, and I had only heard about 
him vaguely. Now, just when everything 
was beginning to work out, he had to 
show up and— I stopped and came back 
to Dumpor’s window. 

“Frank,” I said, “I want to ask you 
something.” 

He looked at me curiously and puffed 
on his pipe. 

“Sure, Mr. Bogen.” 

“This note.” I tapped it. “When Miss 
Mills gave it to you, she wasn’t alone, 
was she?” 

He hesitated for a moment. 

“Well, Mr. Bogen, I wasn’t exact- 


ly—” 
“You saw her go out, didn’t you?” 
“Yes. Yes, I saw her go out, Mr. Bo- 
gen.” 


hh 


“She wasn’t alone, was she 

He took the pipe out of his mouth and 
inspected the ash. 

“No, Mr. Bogen, she wasn’t alone.” 

“Who was she with?” 

“Well, just before the final curtain, 
Mr. Bogen, two men came in and asked 
for her.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

“Two men?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bogen.” 

What was she doing, going into the 
wholesale business? 

“What did they look like?” 

“Well, one was a sort of a little 
guy 

“A little guy. you say?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bogen. About that high, 
with a—” 

“Bio nose?” 

“Yeah, kind of.” 

“Tight little face? Sharp eyes?” 


He nodded, squinting. 

“That’s right. That’s right.” 

“He do any laughing around here? 
You get a look at his teeth?” 

“Gosh, Mr. Bogen, I don’t remembe; 
now. But 

“They look sort of yellow and they 
slope in, like a mouse trap?” 

He grinned quickly. 

“That’s right. That’s right, Mr. Bo. 
gen. Fact is, that’s just what I was think. 
ing when I saw him. His teeth look lik 
a mouse trap. Say, that’s 

“All right, Frank,” I said grimly 
“Thanks a lot. Here.” | pulled out 
couple of singles and slipped them across 
the ledge of the booth toward him 
“Good night.” 

VIII 

I TOOK a taxi to the Montevideo and 
stopped at the desk. I opened my check 
book and wrote a check payable t 
Martha Mills for five hundred dollars 
| put it into an enve lop and wrote he 
name on the outside. Charlie wasn’t 
the switchboard behind the desk, but th 
big ( olored boy was. 

“How’d you like to make yourself 
coupla bucks?” I said. 

He smiled quickly. 

“Certainly would, Mr. Bogen.” 

“Well, here.” I gave him the envelop 
“Put that in Miss Mills’ box. She'll | 
coming home a little later with an ¢ 
cort, I think. When she comes in, you 
call her to the desk and tell her that Mr 
Bogen had to leave town for thre 
four days, maybe a weck, with the sprit 
line, that he couldn’t wait to say good 
by because he had to make a train, but 
that he’d wire her from his first stop, and 
he left this envelope for her, which y 
then give her. Okay 

“Okay, Mr. Bogen.” 

“Think you can remember that?” 

“I think so.” 

1: 


I pulled out a five spot and slipped 


yo 


to him. 

“Here. That’s for your memory 
for keeping your trap shut later.” 

“IT don’t know nothing, Mr. Bogen, 
he said sobe rly 

“You stick to that policy, boy, 
you'll be a big shot some day on Len 
Avenue 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And oh yes. There’s one more thi 
you can do for me.” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“As soon as Miss Mills and her escor! 
step into the elevator to go up, as Sool 
as the elevator doors close on them, you 
plug in on my phone and just giv 
three short little rings. Okay 

“Just three short ones.” 
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L ACTOS 


ind 


“That’s right. You won't forget that 
“Oh. no, Mr. Bogen. I'll remember 





the whole thing.” 

“Swell. And tomorrow night, if the 
whole thing works out and you don’t for- 
set anything, I'll slip you another five 
spot.” 

He grinned quickly. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Okay.” I said, turning away. “Good 
night.” 

“Good night, Mr. Bogen.” 

I went up to my apartment and un- 
dressed and got into my pajamas. Then 
| hunted around the living room until 
| found two small metal ashtrays. I 
pushed them into an old pair of kid 


oves and pulled the gloves on care- 


fully, so that the small ashtrays fitted ex- 
ictly over my knuckles when I closed my 
hands into fists. Then I slipped into my 
lights, and lay 
didn’t 


smoke because I didn’t want to smell up 


ilk robe, put out the 


down on the couch to wait. I 
the room, but I concentrated on the tick- 
ng of the clock on the desk to prevent 
aslec p. It 


to two when 


mvself from falling was CxX- 


ctly the tele- 


hone gave three short tinkles. I grinned 


a quarte! 


to myself. 

\ minute later there was the sound of 
suppressed laughter in the hall. The key 
scratched in the lock. The door opened 
ind closed, and the lights were snapped 
on. 

“We-ell,” Martha said with a laugh, 
imagine Harry going off like 

“Yeah,” Teddy said. His laugh was a 
little more strained. She’d been practic- 

g it much longer. “This is 

I got up from the couch slowly and 
faced them, with my hands buried in the 
ockets of my robe. 

“Hello, folks,” I drawled. 

Martha let little 
vaved her hand at me. She was holding 
the envelope I had left for her at the 
lesk. Teddy 
juickly 

“Harry!” she cried. “What 

Teddy tried to say something, but the 





out a scream and 


gasped and swallowed 


vords didn’t come. 


train.” I said calmly. 


And I had to come back. I got in with- 


“I missed my 


ut the switchboard operator seeing me, 
1 Suess, 

As I talked I walked forward slowly, 
ill keeping my hands in my pockets. I 
rcled them until I was between them 
nd the door. 

“But Harry, we 
“In a way I’m sort of glad I missed 
that train. 


” 


Because I’ve been meaning 


tohave a few words with you, Teddy. 
‘or quite some time. Somehow I never 


fot around to it, and now here you are.” 





“Harry,” he said, “I want you to—” 

“I don’t care what you want,” I said 
through my teeth. “It’s what I want that 
counts. And I just want you to hear one 
thing. You’re getting out of here now. 
Teddy, and you’re getting out for good. 
If you ever show up within eight blocks 
of Martha again, I warn you you’re go- 
ing to be one of Campbell’s less distin- 
guished but sudden clients. You hear? 

Che length of my speech gave him a 
chance to recover. He stuck out his jaw 
and sneered. 

“Yeah?” he said. “Maybe Martha has 
something to say about that.” 

“Martha doesn’t have anything to say 
about anything. Martha and I have an 
understanding. I got a power of attor- 
ney from her. I’m doing the talking for 
both.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Don’t keep saying yeah, Teddy. It 
gcts monotonous.” 

“Well, 
’'m—” 


“This isn’t 


you listen to me, Bogen. 


Teddy. I 


my speech and you heard it. If you don’t 


al debate, made 
understand it, maybe I'll have to impress 
it on you.” 

He opened his mouth to say some- 
thing, but he never got any further than 
that. | of the 
pockets of the robe and let him have a 


pulled my hands out 


hard right to the jaw. All in one move- 


ment. Quick. I felt the ashtray snap in- 





landed, but he 


when | 


side my glove 


went down 

“Harry!” Martha cried 

“Shut up.” 

I reached down and grabbed him by 
the front of his coat. He pawed at my 
hands and breathed through his twisted 
mouth in little sharp gasps. I smacked 
hands 


hauled him to his feet. The gloves came 


him twice with my open and 


away with blood on them and he went 
wild. He lunged at me and tried to bite, 
but I stood him off with a short left. It 
landed on his neck and he screamed with 
pain when the ashtray dug in. I followed 
with two straight ones in the belly that 
doubled him. I to finish it 


with another quick one to the jaw, when 


was going 


Martha grabbed my arm 








“You're killing him! Don’t you know 
when you're 

“Shut up!” 

I pushed her away and reached down 
to pick him up. His face was cut and 
bleeding and his collar and tie were torn 
away. He stood up under his own pow- 
er, but he didn’t have any fight left. | 
to hide th 
mess and jammed his hat on his head 


turned up his coat collar 

“Listen, Bogen,” he gasped, “you 

My own breath was coming heavily, 
but I could still talk. 

“Shut up, Teddy. When you win a 
fight, then you'll get a chance to talk.” 
I held him firmly and steered him to the 
door. 


“Listen, Bogen, you'll get yours some 


day.” 

‘The nearest I should get to it, Ted 
dy, is your wishing for it.” 

“You'll, you'll get it, don’t worry 
You 


I shook him into silence. 
And 


remember what I told you about staying 


“Shut up and get out, Teddy. 


away from Martha. This was just a sam- 
ple you got. If you come hanging around 
and I catch you again, I'll fill the orde1 
for you.” 

I shoved him out into the hall and he 
went staggering toward the elevator. 
the door locked it 
Then I went into the bathroom, took off 


I slammed and 
the gloves and dropped them in_ the 
hamper. I examined my The 
knuckles of the right hand were a littk 
the had 


cracked, but that was all. I washed my 


hands. 


bruised from where ashtray 
hands and combed my hair and walked 
out into the living room. She had taken 
off her hat and coat and was sitting on 
the couch, perfectly composed, smoking 
a cigarette calmly. I got a cigarette from 
the table, lit it, and took the chair fac- 
ing her. We stared at each other for a 
few moments. 

“T thought you and I made a deal,” I 
said finally. 

She shrugged. 

“We did, but I can’t help it if he 
shows up at the theater after the show 
and a 

“When two people make a deal they 
can help anything.” 

She bit her lip and k 


ing end of the cigar 


‘d at the burn- 


‘ered, that’s 


is Hollywood 


“IT guess I got a lit. 
all. He showed up wit 
agent and I didn’t kncw what to do for 
a moment, so I wrote the 

“Well, in the future, you’re going to 
know what to do,” I said grimly. “He's 
not showing up any more after tonight 
Unless he signs a suicide pact with some- 


body and he can’t find a gun.” 
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“You’re getting awfully tough all of 
a sudden, aren’t you?” she sneered. 

“That seems to be the only way to 
handle certain people.” 

“Well, just don’t get tough with me, 
Harry.” 

“Don’t make it necessary, then.” 

“What are you doing, threatening 
me?” 

I felt my lips stretch into two thin 
lines. 

“If you’d only shut up and listen and 
try to be honest for once I'll tell—” 

She smiled at me sweetly and said, 
“Ten.” 

“All right. You play it straight with 
me and we’ll be leaving for Europe in 
three or four weeks—at most, four. We'll 
do Europe, then across to India, then 
Shanghai, then across the Pacific to Hol- 
lywood. [ll pull strings directly on the 
Coast and things’ll be just about right 
for you to arrive there in three or four 
months. We leave New York in a month, 
we spend two or three months on the 
trip, and we land in Hollywood at just 
the right time for you.” 

Her eyes had been getting wider as I 
spoke. 

“Why, Harry! Why didn’t you tell me 
that you were—” 

The quick satisfaction in her voice 
was what I was waiting to hear. I felt 
like getting up and smacking her full 
red mouth into silence. I wanted to 
What the hell did I want? 

“How could I tell you when you skip 
out on me and go bouncing around town 
with two heels?” She didn’t answer. “My 
money is beginning to loosen up again. 
Just as I told you it would. In three or 
four weeks there’ll be enough of it to 
take care of both of us for a long, long 
time. That five-hundred-dollar check 
you’re holding isn’t rubber. It’s good. 
That’s a starter for some clothes that 
you'll probably want to buy. Go out to- 
morrow and spend it. And when you go 
through that, just tell me and there'll be 
more waiting for you. And remember 
that we sail in about three weeks, at 
most four. How’s that for a deal?” 

She jumped up and came across to my 
chair. 

“T think it’s wonderful, Harry.” She 
laughed quickly and sat down in my lap. 
“And Harry, I want to apologize and 
tell you how sorry I am for all the—well, 
the things like tonight. I didn’t mean 
anything. And it—” 

Suddenly I felt very tired. 

“As long as it doesn’t happen again, 
kid, let’s forget it and not talk about it.” 

The thing that had been gnawing at 
me for so long was settled now. It wasn’t 
Teddy Ast over me. It was Teddy Ast’s 


promises and Teddy Ast’s money over 
my promises and my money. Now that 
was all over and he was out. But I felt 
empty and unsatisfied. 


IX 


I, the taxi going downtown I put the 
finishing touches to the plan. The time 
had come to act. 

It was ten after one when I walked 
into the showroom. I dropped my hat 
and coat on a couch and went into the 
office. Miss Eckveldt should have been 
surprised to see me, but she didn’t take 
her nose out of her books. 

I walked out into the back and looked 
the stock over carefully. I made an ac- 
curate list of the big numbers and the 
quantities and tabulated the amount in 
dollars and cents roughly. It was enough. 

I walked back into the office and 
hunted through the safe until I found 
the accounts-receivable ledger. I took it 
out into the showroom and skimmed the 
pages quickly, jotting down the names 
and addresses of as many good accounts 
as I could find west of Chicago, prefer- 
ably on the Coast. Then I took the 
ledger back into the office, replaced it in 
the safe, and went out into the show- 
room again. It was the only place where 
you could have a little privacy. I settled 
down with a pad of order blanks and 
the two lists I had made up: the first, 
dresses on the racks in the back; the sec- 
ond, names and addresses of good ac- 
counts that were far away. Working 
quickly, without interruptions, the whole 
thing took me twenty minutes. By that 
time I had written up enough fake or- 
ders to total a little over five thousand 
dollars. I folded the lists of names and 
dress numbers carefully and put them in 
my pocket. The batch of fake orders I 
took into the back with me and went up 
to the shipping clerk. 

“Here you are, Eric,” I said briskly. 
“Here’s a stack of new orders I want 
out right away.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bogen.” He turned to take 
the orders. Then he felt the thickness of 
the batch and he glanced at me quickly. 
“Holy smoke, Mr. Bogen, this is good!” 

“Tt’s not bad. I spent the morning at 
the buying offices and I promised im- 
mediate shipment on these things. Step 
on it, Eric.” 

“You bet,” he said cheerfully. “Hell, 
Mr. Bogen, I haven’t had a batch of or- 
ders to ship like this for a long time.” 

Neither had I. 

“All right, Eric. Ship them out as 
quick as you can and get them all signed 
properly by the express company. I want 
the express receipts watched carefully.” 

“Yes, sir.” 








“When you get them signed up by ¢ 
express company, hold them for p, 
Don’t put them through in the offi 
want to look at these myself first. Ha 
them ready for me first thing in 4 
morning.” 

“Right, Mr. Bogen.” 

I hurried out into the showrog 
grabbed my hat and coat. I went do 
to the bank and closed out my accoy 

xX 
I was in the office early the next mor 
ing. 1 went straight into the shippir 
room. 

“Eric.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bogen? 

“Those express receipts for th 

He handed me a batch of signed ; 
ceipts. I examined them quickly ar 
looked up at him again 

“This covers every one of the orders 
gave you last night?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“All right.” 

| slipped the express receipts and t 
duplicate copies of the charges into n 
pocket. I hurried into the showroor 
took my hat and coat, and went out 
walked down Seventh Avenue to TI 
ty-fourth Street, then turned right to t! 
Pennsylvania Building. On the sevent 
floor I stopped in front of a door mark 
Leonard Nissem & Co., Finar 


was a funny word for a hos kshop, t 


nobody else laughed, so why should | 
went in and spoke to the girl in the ou 
er office. 
“Ts Mr. Nissem in?” 
“Who wants to see him 
“He doesn’t know me. But it’s ab 


business, though.” 


> 


She disappeared into an inner off 
and came out again in a few moment 
“Mr. Nissem will see you. This w 

please.” 

She held the gate in the wooden 1 
ing open for me and I stepped throug 
I passed her desk and pushed open t 
door of the private office. A heavy, fat 
faced man with satchel cheeks, a tig! 
collar, and a cigar in what could be d 
scribed as a mouth, but looked more lik 
a two-car garage, glanced up from b 
hind a desk. 

“Mr. Nissem?” 

He lowered one eyebrow and sent U 
other one up as he nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. “Come in. Sit dow! 

I came in and put my hat on the des 
and sat down in a chair beside it 

“My name is Bogen.” 

The eyebrows leveled off and the! 
face registered surprise. 

“Harry Bogen? Used to be Ap 
Modes?” 
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| had heard about Lenny Nissem and 


his memory, but this was my first contact 


with it. 
“Yeah,” I said with a grin. 


> 


“Used to 
he Apex Modes.’ 

“Weh-hell!” he said, sticking out his 
hand. “Glad to know you.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Nissem.” 

We shook hands and he leaned back in 
is chair. 

“Who you with now, Bogen?” 

“Kazdabian. Hrant Kazdabian. Know 
him?” 

He nodded quickly. 

“Sure do. Nice chap. A little old for 
the dress business, I think. But a 
my, anyway.” 

He wasn’t too old for the dress busi- 


nice 


ess. He was too old for a partner like 
me. that’s all. 
“Yeah. Hell of a nice guy.” 

“What are you, selling for him, Bo- 
sen? Or are 
“No, I’m his partner.” 
“What’s the matter?” he 
weh. “Get the old guy in trouble too? 
“No. we're 
the 
smiled a 


you 


said with a 


not in trouble. And any- 
hell are kicking 
little on that 
tence. “Guys like me being in trouble is 


vay, what you 


bout?” I sen- 
ur business, isn’t it?” 
right,” he 


> 


“Guess you’re admitted. 
What can I do for you 
He kne w“ 


He was doing it for half of Seventh Ave- 


what he could do for me. 


“Well, we’ve got bills to meet and 
cash. So I 


ught we’d hock a few accounts.” 


‘re running short of 
He became brisk at once. 
“Let’s see what you’ve got?” 
| pulled out the shipping receipts and 

the duplicate charges and shoved them 

cross the desk at him. He leaned over 
them, scanned them quickly, jotting fig- 
es on a pad as he worked. Finally, he 

»oked up. 

“Well?” 

“A little over five thousand dollars’ 
vorth. Fifty-two hundred. Right?” 

“That’s right.” 

“What terms do you sell, Bogen?” 

“It’s marked on the charges. Eight ten 
E.O. M.” 

“Okay. I can let you have four thou- 
sand on these.” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

“What's that? What’s that? Fifty-two 
hundred in charges, and you say you'll 
etme have four thousand? What's this, 
wenty per cent interest for a little—” 

He waved his hand and smiled good- 
haturedly. 

“Now, don’t get so excited, Bogen. 
It’s plain you never sold accounts receiv- 
ble before, or you’d understand—” 


He’d never sold them quite this way, 
either. But he didn’t know that yet. 

“That’s true, Nissem. I never sold ac- 
counts before. But, my God, I don’t need 
that twenty per 


experience to tell me 
cent interest is—” 

“It’s not twenty per cent interest, Bo- 
gen. What do you think I am, a crook 
or something? 

This was no time for brutal frankness. 

“Nah, nah, nah. I’m not 


crook, Nissem. I’m just saying that twen- 


alling you a 


ty per cent is a— 
“And I’m trying to tell you it’s not 
twenty per cent, Bogen,” he 


said irri- 


tably. “The interest rate is a regular six 


We 


thousand on 


per cent. only advance you four 
fifty-two hundred in a 
counts because there are little things we 
have to take care of, like service charges 
and so on. And the rest of the twelve 
hundred bucks over and above what we 
the that we 


keep as an equity. When the acounts are 


advance you, balance of 


paid up, after we got our interest and 


our service charge and we got back the 


four thousand we advanced you, then 
we turn back to you the rest of the 
twelve hundred bucks. It’s just an 


equity.” 
Equity hell. A holdup was a holdup 
“For like these.” I 


“vou need security?” 


accounts cried, 

He shrugged and struck a match for 
his dead cigar. 

“What can I do, Bogen? That’s how 
I do business.” 

“All right, if that’s the way you do 
it. But hell, I think it’s a 

“That’s the way I do it, Bogen.” 

“Oh, well, okay, then.” 

He pressed a buzzer on his desk and 
the girl came in. 

“Miss Blaufarb, make out 


hy pothecation contract on these charges. 


a regular 
No changes, just the regular assign- 
ment.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

She 
tapped for a minute or so. Before I could 


went out and her typewriter 
even finish a few preparatory hems and 
haws, she was back. I looked at her in 
amazement until I saw the contract. It 
was a printed form and all she had done 
was fill in a few blanks. Nissem scanned 
them quickly, then placed them on the 
desk in front of me and handed me a 
pen. 

“Here, Bogen, you sign here.” 

He was pointing to two blank lines 
under the typed words “Hrant Kazda- 
bian, In front of 
the word “by.” I signed my name on the 
first line and added “Secretary-Treas- 
urer” under it. 


Inc.” each line was 


“All right.” he 


said. “Now 


you take 


them back to your office, Bogen, and get 
Kazdabian to sign them. And I'll draw 
you a check for the four thousand.” 

“That’s all right, Nissem. Kazdabian 
is out of town, but one signature is 
enough.” 

He looked doubtful and I lit a ciga 
rette carefully. 

“One signature? Well, I don’t know 
Jogen, we—” 

“He’s out of town on a selling trip 
But I'll tell you what you can do, N 
sem. You can call up our bank and speak 
there. That'll verify that 
one signature is enough, won’t it? We 


to an ofhce1 


have only one signature on checks, and 
e_”? 

“Yeah, that’ll do it.” 

I gave him the number and he called 
the bank. What they told him must ha 


been satisfactory because when he hune 
up, he turned to me and said, “Well, | 
guess there’s nothing left for me to do 


but give you a check.” 
“One 
me, Nissem.” 
“What's that?” 
“You could draw the 


more favor you could do for 


check to cash 
and go down to your bank with me and 
get the money for me in cash.” 

He looked up, surprised. 

“Why in cash?” 

| put on a fifteen-second act of acuté 
embarrassment. 

“Well, frankly, we owe the bank a lit 
tle note and they’ve been sort of pres 
ing us for it. If they see this check going 


through our account, they might grab it 


to satisfy the note and I won't get a 
chance to pay my bills. Like this I can 
pay my bills in cash, and the bank’ll 
give me an extension on the note. The 


way Mr. Kazdabian and I figure, we fig- 
ure the bank can wait till the money for 
our spring sales comes in. But the credit- 
ors in the market, we don’t want to make 
them wait because we don’t want to hurt 
our credit standing.” 

He shrugged and wrote the check 
Then we walked down to his bank. As he 
handed the money over to me, he said, 
“If you run into any more trouble, Bo 
gen, and you need any cash, so long as 
you keep shipping accounts like that, 
why, just call on’me.” 

He didn’t know what he was doing 
when he started issuing blanket invita 
tions like that to guys like me. 

“Thanks,” I said with a grin. 

XI 
, 4 PLANS called for a little waiting 
now, so for about a week I took it ea 
Then one morning when I walked into 
came hurrying to 


the showroom Eric 


ward me. 
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“Mr. Bogen!” 

“Yes?” 

“You know that big stack of orders 
you gave me to ship out about ten days 
ago? You know, the big batch that—” 

“Yeah, yeah, yeah, I know. What 
about them?” 

“Well, gosh, Mr. Bogen, a funny thing 
happened. All those dresses we shipped 
out, they’re all coming back, almost 
every one! I just got in four new pack- 
ages of returns and—” 

“Shut up!” I snapped. I caught him 
by the arm and pulled him tcward the 
shipping room. 

“But that’s not all, Mr. Bogen,” he 
said excitedly. “I wanted to tell you 
that—” 

“Listen, Eric.” 

He went right on. 

“The thing I wanted to tell you, Mr. 
Bogen, was I opened a couple of the re- 
turns. And what do you think, Mr. Bo- 
gen? In two of the bundles, in two of 
them, there was a note it said the dresses 
were never ordered! I can’t figure out 
what—” 

“Listen!” I barked. “Will you stop 
shooting off your trap?” 

“What—” 

“Let’s see those returns. Just let’s see 
those returns.” 

He led me to one side of the shipping 
room, where they were ranged in a row 
on the floor. 

I bent down and pretended to ex- 
amine them. 

“They're crazy,” I said angrily. 
“Every one of these guys is nuts. They 
ordered them, all right. I don’t know 
what the hell got into them they’re 
sending them back.” I stood up and 
swept my arm across the whole batch. 
“Take them all out of the boxes, Eric. 
And repack them in fresh boxes. Repack 
them exactly as they are now. Just put 
them in new boxes.” 

He looked at me in surprise, but he 
said, “Yes, sir.” 

I turned on my heel and went into 
the office. I took the accounts-receivable 
ledger from the safe and carried it out 
into the showroom. In a few minutes I 
had made up a new list of names and 
addresses of good accounts. I returned 
the ledger to the office and went out 
into the back with my list. 

“Here’s a list of names and addresses, 
Eric. These are the people that the re- 
packed dresses are going to.” 

“Have you got the orders for them, 
Mr. Bogen?” 

“No orders necessary. Just write new 
labels and paste them on the packages. 
Ill work with you and show you which 
labels go on which packages.” 





It didn’t really matter which labels 
went where, but I pretended that I 
knew exactly how they were to be dis- 
tributed. As Eric wrapped the packages 
and wrote the labels and pasted them 
on the bundles, I worked the billing 
machine and wrote out the charges. 

“Now call Railway Express and have 
them send a man right up,” I said when 
we were finished. 

“Right now?” 

“Yeah, now. This stuff has to go out 
immediately.” 

He made the call and while we waited 
for the man to come up, I footed the 
charges. This time I made them total 
a little over $8000. When the Railway 





Express man arrived, I watched him 
while he wrote the express receipts and 
signed them. After he left, I took them 
from Eric and went out into the office 
and got my hat. 

I hurried over to the Pennsylvania 
Building on Thirty-fourth Street and 
spoke to the girl in the outer office. 

“Mr. Nissem in, Miss Blaufarb?” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Bogen.” 

She went into the private office and 
came out in a moment. 

“You can go right in, Mr. Bogen.” 

I walked through the railing and into 
Nissem’s office. He looked up with a 
erin and held out his hand. 

“Hello, there, Bogen. How are you?” 

“Pretty good,” I said, shaking his 
hand. “And you?” 

“Pretty good, too. What can I do for 
you?” 

I showed him the $8000 worth of 
charges and the substantiating express 
receipts. We haggled back and forth 
and settled for a $7000 advance. Miss 
Blaufarb came in with the typed assign- 
ment contract; I signed it, and we went 
down to the bank for the cash. 

“Still afraid your bank’ll grab your 
balance?” He laughed as he handed me 
the money. 

I left him while he was still chuckling, 
and took a cab to the Montevideo. 
Martha was in the living room, turning 
the pages of a fashion magazine. 

“Hello, Harry.” She glanced at her 
wrist watch. “You’re not so very late. 
The girl at the office said you’d be—” 





“I know. The last time that giz} 
my office got anything right, they g, 
the kids a half-day off from school,” 

“Well, let’s—” 

“Just give me a minute to change; 
shoes, will you, Martha? I’m break; 
in a pair of new ones and I’m teljj 
you, they’re murder.” 

“All right,” she said absently. She h 
her nose in the magazine again, “) 
rush, Harry.” 

I went into the bedroom and ma 
a lot of noise getting out another p 


~ nr . f 
of shoes. Through the crack in the ¢& 


I peeked out into the living room, § 
had her head buried in the magazin; 
pulled out the bottom dresser dray 
and dug down under the shirts a 
pajamas for the small metal box. I y 
locked it and took from my pocket t 
$7000 in cash I had just received fro; 
Lenny Nissem. Sixty-five hundred I 
into the metal box with the rest of tl 
haul. Five hundred I put into my por 
et. I locked the box, buried it again y 
der the shirts and pajamas, and can 
out into the living room. 

“Okay, kid.” I flashed the mor 
under her nose. “What do you say 
go out and get started buying anotl 
piece of the town today?” 

She jumped up quickly, grinning. 

“That’s the one thing I like to 
even more than sing.” 


: XII 
VW, got a wire from Mr. Kazdabi 
this morning,” Miss Eckveldt said 
soon as I came into the office the n 
morning. “He says he’ll be back int 
days.” 

I picked up the telegram and read 

“And a Mr. Nissem called.” 

I walked out into the back. Eric w 
sitting on the shipping table, reading t 
paper. On the floor, surrounding hi 
like a hastily thrown up barricade, w 

pile of returned packages. 

“Hey!” 

He looked up quickly. 

“Yes, Mr. Bogen?” 

“That’s what they teach you in ¢ 
U? To read the paper on the boss’s tit 
and to let the work lay around? 

His face became sullen 

“You told me yourself not to op 
any returns, Mr. Bogen. I cleaned u 
all my other work and there’s nothin 
but—” 

“T didn’t hear myself saying anythi 
about you can’t tear off labels and cl 
up the outside of the packages, did I 
I swung up one of the smallet bund 
and propped it on the shipping tal 
“What the hell are you, one of thes 
strict constructionists?” As I spok 
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off the old label from the pack- 


ripped 


e and \’d out the shipping numerals 


“sth the black crayon. “Do that to all 
these packages. The same as I just did. 
ll be back in a little while with a new 
+ of labels.” 
He looked at me in amazement. 
“You don’t want me to open them, 
\Mr. Bogen? You just want me to tear 
f the old labels?” 
My God, I'd been a shipping clerk 
myself once! Had I been that dumb? 
“That’s the idea, Brilliance. Let’s see 
vou look alive a little and get it done.” 
He went to work. I went back to the 
fice for the accounts-receivable ledger. 
Ina few minutes I had a set of brand- 
new labels all made out. I returned the 
dger to the safe in the office and took 
the new labels to Eric in the back. 
“These are the new labels for these 
wkages. Paste them on, make out the 
Railway 
Express up here right away. I want those 


as I 


shipping receipts, and have 


Jgned receipts as soon can get 
them. I'll wait for them.” 

[made a quick circuit of the stretched- 
it returns, dropping a label on each 
ackage. 

“Paste them on the way you arrange 
them? Right, Mr. Bogen?” 

“Yeah, right. And also hurry.” 

I went through half a pack of ciga- 
ttes while he got the labels pasted on, 

te the charges, sent for the Railway 
Express man, and wound up with the 
tch of signed express receipts and 
luplicate charges that I wante d. 

“Here you are, Mr. Bogen.” 

“All right. Any 

do the same thing to them.” 

Ye >». sir.” 


I went into the office for my hat and 


more returns come 


ried out to Nissem’s place on Thirty- 
urth Street. Miss Blaufarb gave me a 
uick smile when I came in. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Bogen. I'll tell Mr. 
Nissem you’re here.” 

Said the spider to the fly. 

“Thanks.” 

What they didn’t know was that I 
s the oddest kind of fly they’d ever 
din their web. 

“Come right in, Mr. Bogen.” 
She held the and 
sed it behind me. Nissem waved his 


door wide then 
ind and motioned to a chair. 

“Come in, Bogen, come in. Have a 
“Thanks.” 

Isat down and pulled out my express 
eipts and duplicate charges. 
“Another batch?” he asked. 

“Yeah,” I said with a grin. “It looks 
© once a guy just so much as shakes 
nds with you, Nissem, you right away 








put him on a leash. You're getting to 
be a regular habit with me.” 

Judging by his face, my humor wasn’t 
exactly killing him this time. 
“Yeah, Bogen, 


came in. I called your office this morn- 


well, I’m glad you 


ing and—” 
“T know,” 
stop in the office this morning. I called 


up from outside and when they told me 


didn’t 


I said quickly. “ 


you called, I figured since I was coming 
up here anyway, I figured it could wait 
till I got here.” 

He nodded and relit his cigar. 

“Oh, Bogen, of 
long it could wait.” 

I looked up at him from the charges 


yeah, course. That 


and receipts in my hand. 

“What's the matter, Nissem? Any- 
thing wrong?” 

He shrugged and looked at the ceil- 
ing. 
know, 
But I'll tell you. I was going over your 
sold me. And the 


} 


littl 


“IT don’t Bogen. I hope not. 
charges, the ones you 
writing on one of them, it was 
blurred. I couldn’t exactly 
the date, you know, so I wrote to Cax- 
Detroit, I asked 
what the date on your charge number 
And | them th 
number and the amount and all the rest 
of the stuff. And what think 


they wrote back?” 


ton-Bleiweiss in them 


so and sO Was, gave 


do you 


[ wasn’t answering that question. B 
cause I knew what they'd written back 
And 
answer to another 

“What?” 

He gave the line a 
short cough. 

“The y the 


money and they have no record of the 


because I was busy framing. the 


one. 
send-off with 


wrote they don’t owe 
charge.” 

“You got the charge? 

Question modified by 
very slight. 

“Here it is, Bogen.” 


He handed it across and I examined 


” 


puzzled scowl, 


it for a moment. Then I looked up with 
a wide grin. 

“T know what this is, Nissem.” 

“What?” 

“It’s that smart shipping clerk of 
mine. He got the names twisted. I can 
tell from these numbers on the charge 
that those dresses shipped to 
Biegel-Falk-Tinne, not Caxton-Blei- 
I shook my head and chuckled. 
“That’s the college boys for Nis- 
sem. You know, I used to have shipping 
clerks, I’d pick them up off the streets 
and they never even saw a pencil in their 


wert 


weiss. 


you, 


In ten minutes | used to 
teach them all they had to know 


they never made a mistake. Now I got 


lives before. 


and 


me a college boy. At night he can’t stay 


a minute late because he’s gotta run 
like hell down to school to study ac- 
countancy or psychology or whatever 
the hell they teach them down there, 
but when it little 


thing like a charge or a shipping receipt 


comes to getting a 


right, he frigs the whole thing up.” I 
folded the charge and put it into my 
breast pocket. “Don’t worry about this, 
Nissem. I'll take it back to my place 
and have him trace it and send dupli- 
cates to Biegel-Falk-Tinne.” 

My voice must have 
than 


sounded a lot 


the explanation. 


back in 


more soothing 
When I 
usual jovial mood again 

“Qh, well, Bogen, that’s different. I 
evess that’s liable to happe nto anybody.” 


sag 


Of course. Hell, I can remember 


finished, he was his 


‘day when— 


“Well, Bogen, let’s see what you've 
rot today.” 

“Quite a big slock today, Nissem.” 

I handed over the express receipts and 
the duplicate He 


them and made his calculations on the 


charges. examined 
scratch pad. 
“Almost nine thousand bucks today. 
Bogen, you 
badly.” 


I'd like to know when he ever heard 


Boy, certainly must need 


money 
of anybody needing it any other way. 
Miss Blaufarb made out the papers. 
Then I signed them 
to the bank for the cash. 
“You Bogen,” he 
handed me the money and I pocketed 
t, “I just been thinking, 
borrowed close to twenty thousand 
bucks so far. And that’s, well, that’s a 
lot of jack, Bogen. So maybe you better 
hock for the 


next weck or so? Till the money starts 


and we went down 


said as he 


know, 


Bogen. You’ve 


not any more accounts 


) 
coming in on the old stuff, hah?” 

I should live so long as he’d have to 
wait for the money to come in on the 
old stuff. 

“If you say so,” 
“Fact is, Nissem, I was just thinking 
that this last batch, this last 
slock I sold you today, would just about 


I said with a shrug 
myself 


see me through into the clear. Maybe | 
may need another coupla thousand at 
the outside. Just another two or thre« 
within the next coupla days. But if you 
don’t want to carry me for it, why 
“Oh, well,” he said quickly, “another 


small amount like that, all right. But 
a big one like today, I don’t know 
Bogen, it’s kinda 

“Don’t worry, Nissem. Today was 


the last big one.” 
“Okay, then. So long, 
“So long, Nissem.” 


I watched him go off down the street 


Bogen.” 
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to his office. Kazdabian coming back in 
ten days and Lenny Nissem sending 
letters to Detroit. The time had come 
to hoist anchor. Twenty thousand bucks 
wasn’t bad. In fact, twenty thousand 
bucks was damn good. 


XIII 


I STRAIGHTENED UP from the trunk and 
stretched to take the dull pain out of 
the small of my back. 

“I don’t know about Hollywood. By 
the time we reach there I may need 
some more clothes, according to what 
I hear they wear out there. But I know 
damn well I got enough for Europe. 
How about you, Martha?” 

“Well,” she said slowly, “there are a 
few things. But oh, well. I can either 
get them on the way to the boat or just 
let it go.” 

“Okay, then. Suit yourself, Martha. 
But let’s not miss the boat because you 
needed another bottle of nail polish.” 

“Don’t worry, Harry. This is one 
boat I’m not missing.” 

Everybody was always telling me not 
to worry. If I didn’t do it, who was 
there to do it for me? I walked into the 
bedroom and closed the door halfway. 
When I was sure she was hidden behind 
the trunks again, I opened the bottom 
drawer of my dresser, shoved aside the 
shirts and pajamas, and took out the 
small metal box. I opened it and count- 
ed the money once more. A little over 
nineteen thousand in large bills. I start- 
ed to put it into my pocket. But it was 
too bulky and I didn’t want to start 
carrying it around too early in the day. 
There was plenty of time just before 
the boat sailed. And anyway, nineteen 
was an odd figure. I liked round num- 
bers. I put the money back in the box, 
replaced the box under the pajamas and 
shirts, and came out into the living 
room. 

“Say, Martha. Do me a favor, will 
you?” 

She came up from behind the trunks 
again. 

“What, Harry?” 

“Call up my place and ask if Mr. 
Kazdabian got back yet.” 

“All right, Harry. If you say so.” 

“Thanks.” 

I gave her the number and she dialed 
it. 

“Hello? Hrant Kazdabian, Incorpo- 
rated? Is Mr. Kazdabian in? Well, this 
is a friend of his. I heard he was com- 
ing back to town today. Oh. I see. Well, 
in that case, never mind.” She hung up 
and turned to me. “Some sour-voiced 
girl on the wire, there, and—” 


“Yeah. That’s Miss Eckveldt. She 








looks like wallpaper and she’s sore at 
the world. What did she say?” 

“Said they got a telegram from Kaz- 
dabian this morning. He’s in Chicago. 
Won’t be in for another two or three 
days.” 

Enough time for me to make a round 
figure out of an odd number. 

“All right, then,” I said, taking my 
hat. “2°! tell you what you do, Martha. 
You finish your packing. And go 
through my stuff, too, like a good kid, 
will you, see if I left out anything? I'll 
go downtown and wind up the few 
things I have to do. Then I’ll be back 
for you, we'll have lunch, and taxi down 
to the boat. Okay?” 

“Okay.” She smiled quickly and held 
out her arms. “How about a kiss, huh?” 

She was getting awfully grateful sud- 
denly. 

“Why not?” I kissed her, but she must 
have had her mind on the packing. 
From the way it tasted, it would take 
an awful lot of them to flavor a cup of 
coffee. “So long, kid.” 

“So long, Harry.” 

XIV 
-. soon as I walked into the office, 
Miss Eckveldt started hovering around 
me with her list of telephone messages 
and the wire from Kazdabian. I glanced 
at the wire and handed it back to her. 

I walked out into the back. Eric was 
tearing labels from a batch of new re- 
turns and blotting out the old shipping 
instructions with his black crayon. He 
was all right, once he got the idea. 

“When did these come in?” 

“This morning, Mr. Bogen.” He 
shrugged quickly. “I don’t know what 
it’s all about, these damn returns com- 
ing back and forth. But you told me to 
tear off the old labels when they come 
in, so ’m—” 

He wasn’t supposed to know what it 
was all about. 

“That’s right, Eric. Clean them all 
up quickly and [ll give you a fresh 
bunch of labels.” 

I made up a new set from the names 
and addresses in the accounts-receivable 
ledger and helped him paste them on 
while he wrote the charges and shipping 
receipts and called for the man from 
Railway Express. When the receipts 
were all signed and ready, I took them 
and hurried over to Lenny Nissem’s 
office. 

“Oh, Mr. Bogen!” Miss Blaufarb 
cried flutteringly when she saw me. 
“You missed Mr. Nissem by a minute!” 

What was she so excited about? 

“Aah, nuts. Where’d he go, you 
know?” 





“T don’t know,” she said nervous) 
“but he was looking for you, \, 
Bogen.” 

I was looking for him, too. 

“Do you know if he’s coming ba 
soon?” 

“T don’t know—” she began, th 
corrected herself quickly and hung 
smile over her jittery face. “Why don’ 
you sit down and wait for him, ¥ 
Bogen? I’m sure he’ll be—”’ 

It was worth waiting to turn ninetee; 
thousand into twenty-five thousand. By 
I didn’t like the way she was acting 

“Well, Pll tell you. [ll just go dow 
for a cup of coffee and then I'll & 
back.” 

“You sure you'll be back, Mr. B 
gen?” she asked anxiously. 

The only thing I was suddenly su 
of was that I was going to get as ! 
away from Thirty-fourth Street as n 
feet, a taxicab, and a steamship woul 
carry me. 

“Oh, positive. I’m just going to gr 
a bite downstairs.” 

“All right, Mr. Bogen, but pleas 
come back because—” 

“You bet I will.” 

She could make bets on things lik 
that. Not me. 

“All right, Mr. Bogen. I’ll tell M 
Nissem if he calls or comes in that you 
be right back.” 

“Do that, Miss Blaufarb. Tell hi 
positively to wait for me.” 

“T will, Mr. Bogen.” 

I hurried back to my office and gral 
bed Miss Eckveldt. 

“Listen,” I said quickly. “Give me 
wire on the shipping-room telephor 
And if anybody calls up and asks | 
me, especially a guy named Nissem, I’! 
not in, understand? I’m positively | 
in to Mr. Nissem. Got that?” 

She looked puzzled. 

“Yes, but—” 

“Tl call you up at home tonight a! 
tell you all about it when we both hay 
more time,” I said sarcastically. “N 
give me a wire in the back.” 

Eric was busy with his newspap 
again when I came into the shipping 
room. But I didn’t have time to baw 
him out. 

“Gimme the phone,” I snapped 

He jumped off the table quickly a! 
shoved the phone at me. He didn’t has 
to be so scared, either. Starting tomo! 
row he’d only have to worry about b 
ing caught by Kazdabian. 

“Mr. Bogen,” he began apologeticall\ 
“T was just—” 

“Shut up!” I dialed the Montevide 
“Hello, Charlie?” 

“Ves. Who’s this?” 
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Steel a la mode 


W.. N Schiaparelli adopted the 


zipper with loud hosannas, she added another 
unit to the chain linking fashion with steel. 
For the well-dressed woman has seized another 
former masculine prerogative. She wears or 
carries about with her considerably more metal 
than men do, despite a knightly background of 
clanking armor. 

She adds lingerie touches to “basic’’ dresses 
with the aid of ingenious, minute snaps. Her 
coiffure is kept in place with almost invisible 
hair- and bobby-pins. In her handbag, jostling 
shopping lists, cards, handkerchiefs and similar 
impedimenta, are a lipstick, compact and cigar- 
ette case, all first cousins, no matter how 
elaborately they may be tricked out, of the 
humble tin can, which is also made of steel. 

Individually, these and other essentially 


Bethlehem makes a complete line of commercial steel products. 


feminine gadgets represent only a microscopic 
proportion of the total tonnage of steel an- 
nually consumed in this country. In the aggre- 
gate, however, along with pins, needles and 
other necessities of the garment trade, they 
help to make up the 2440 lbs. of steel per family 
consumed in this country in 1937. 

And each of them presents certain nice prob- 
lems of manufacturing and processing. Makers 
of bobby-pins, for example, need wire in two 
shapes, eight thicknesses, seven widths and 
with a choice of four finishes. Manufacturers of 
compacts, lipstick cases and the like demand 
very thin steel sheets that are highly ductile, 
free from imperfections and with excellent 
enameling qualities. As a leading producer of 
Bethlehem is 


equipped to satisfy these requirements. 


wire and sheets, excellently 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 














“This is Mr. Bogen. Connect me with 
Miss Mills.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Bogen. Miss Mills is not 
in.” 

“What?” 

“She just went out a few—” 

“You must be cockeyed,” I snapped. 
“Ring her for me.” 

“All right, Mr. Bogen.” 

There was a long pause and then he 
came back on the wire. 

“Sorry, Mr. Bogen, it’s like I told 
you. She’s not in.” 

“Well, what the—” I stopped, and my 
hand froze to the receiver. Out in the 
office, arguing with Miss Eckveldt, I 
could hear Lenny Nissem’s voice. 

“Never mind!” he was bellowing an- 
grily. “Don’t give me any of that brush- 
off stuff! I’m gonna look for that little 
four-flushing bastard till I find him! 
And lemme tell you something, sister. 
When I get him, I’m gonna—” 

I dropped the phone and grabbed 
Eric. 

“Listen,” I rattled quickly. “If that 
guy comes in here, you don’t know 
where I am, you haven’t seen me, you 
don’t know when I’m coming back, I’m 
not in, you don’t know anything. Un- 
derstand? I’m not in. You don’t know 
where or when I’m—” 

He looked at me wildly and shook his 
head with his mouth open. 

“Yeah, sure, all right, I—” 

I released him and hopped across the 
floor to the metal partition between the 
toilet and the freight elevator. Just as 
I disappeared behind it, I heard Nis- 
sem’s loud voice coming through into 
the shipping room. Behind the partition 
was a big rubbish can and a pile of old 
cardboard boxes. I edged in between 
them and pulled a couple of the cartons 
around me quietly. There were several 
holes in the partition near the edges, 
for nuts and bolts. I put my eye to one 
of them and looked out on Nissem. His 
hat was pulled down low, and his fat 
face looked like murder as it worked 
viciously around the cigar. 

“Where’s Bogen?” He looked all 
around the room. “Lemme just get my 
hands on that rotten bastard, I'll tear 
his heart out! Come on, where is he?” 

Eric shook his head quickly. 

“I—I don’t know. He went out and 
he—he didn’t say where. I don’t know—” 

Nissem roamed across the floor with 
one hand in his coat pocket. I held my 
breath. I tried to remember where I’d 
left my hat. Then I felt the sweat on 
my forehead under the sweatband. I 
was wearing it. 

“The lousy reputation that dirty bas- 
tard’s got, I shoulda known betterna 
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trust him. A goddam crook, that’s all 
he is! I get my hands on him, I'll shoot 
him like a dog. Before the cops get him, 
Ill murder the louse.”” He swung on Eric 
again. “Where the hell is he?” 

Eric’s head looked like a flag in a 
slow breeze. 

“I—I don’t know.” 

Nissem swung over to the table with 
the returns on it. He began to shove 
them around. 

“Ah-hah!” he yelled suddenly. He 
reached out and grabbed Eric. “You 
don’t know anything about it, eh? The 
whole thing, you don’t know from noth- 
ing, hah? Well, listen to me, young fel- 
lah, you’re—” 

Eric’s lips started to quiver. He 
clutched at Nissem’s hands where they 
were holding him by the throat. 

“TI don’t know anything about it!” he 
cried. “Honest, I don’t know what—” 

Nissem dragged him over to the ship- 
ping table and shoved his nose down 
among the returns. 

“You don’t know anything about it? 
All of a sudden you got a weak mem- 
ory? You start lyin’ to me, kid, you’re 
gone to jail together with that louse boss 
of yours. You’re the shipping clerk here, 
no? You’re the one kept changing the 
labels on these same goddam returns, 
sending them out over and over again, 
didn’t you? Sending them out over and 
over to good accounts on fake orders? 
So’s your boss could come and hock the 
fake charges and shipping receipts by me 
for heavy dough? You don’t know any- 
thing about it, eh?” He flung Eric loose 
against the table. “Well, we'll see what 
you got to say to the district attorney 
about that. Just a buncha cheap crooks, 
that’s all, the whole bunch. A buncha 
crooks like that, making a monkey outa 
me, taking me for over twenty thou- 
sand—” 

Just as Eric found his voice, and my 
heart was dropping down deep for fear 
of what he would say, Nissem turned 
on his heel. 

“I didn’t—” Eric began weakly. 

Nissem stopped and glared at him. 

“Phyew!” he snarled. He spat vicious- 
ly on the floor of the shipping room. 
“The whole place stinks! Crooks, that’s 
what you are! The whole bunch. I'll 
send you all up for life! Phyew!” He 
spat again and stalked out. 

I let my breath out slowly and sagged 
against the rubbish can. My face was 
wet with perspiration. My collar was 
damp. I took off my hat and wiped the 
sweatband. Then I noticed that I was 
still wearing my topcoat, too. I waited 
until I couldn’t hear Nissem any more. 
Then I added a minute or so for a 





safety margin. Finally, I came out from 
behind the partition. Eric was leaning 
against the shipping table, looking x 
the returns, his lips quivering. 

“Mr. Bogen!” he cried desperately 
“T didn’t have nothing to do with—” 

I pulled my fist back. 

“Shut up!” I snarled. 

He clutched my arm savagely. 

“Mr. Bogen!” he cried. “I didn’t hay 
anything to— Tell him I didn’t know- 
Mr. Bogen, I didn’t know what you~” 

I shoved my palm out hard, straight 
from the shoulder. It caught him in th 
face. His head snapped back and }y 
fell against the shipping table. He lay 
there, crying. 

I walked out into the office quickly 
Miss Eckveldt was sitting with her hands 
in her lap, staring at the door in fright 

“Mr. Bogen! What—” 

“Shut up and don’t ask questions,” | 
snapped. 

She stared at me. The look of terror 
on her face sobered me a little. I must 
have looked like a wild man. 

I made an effort to bring my voic 
down to a normal level. I straightened 
my coat and fixed the hat on my head 

*T’)] be back later,” I said. 

I hurried out into the hall and pushed 
the button for the elevator. The chea 
little rats I had around me, what chance 
did I have? I looked sharply at the ek 
vator door. Nissem might be coming 
back. I ran around to the stairway, went 
down two flights of stairs, and came out 
on the seventh floor. There I walked t 
the elevator button and pushed it mor 
calmly. 


XV 


O.: in the street I turned up my coat 


collar and pulled my hat low over my 
eyes. I hurried to a drugstore on Eight! 
Avenue. With Lenny Nissem running 
around loose and talking big, Sevent! 
Avenue was suddenly an unappetizing 
place. I went into a phone booth an¢ 
called the Montevideo. 

“Hello, Charlie. This is Mr. Boget 
Miss Mills come back yet?” 

“No, sir. She didn’t—” 

That pot was worse than a policema! 
She was never around when you want 
her. 

“All right, Charlie. But listen. Sh 
comes in, you tell her I called and st 
should wait for me. Tell her I’m com 
ing up there.” 

“All right, Mr. Bogen.” 

“Don’t forget, now, Charlie. This * 
important.” 

“T won’t forget, Mr. Bogen.” 

I took a cab to the Montevideo. As 1! 
turned the corner from Central Park 
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West into Seventy-second Street, I saw 


, tall, heavy-set man pacing around 
nervously under the marquee. There 
was something about the way he held 
his right hand in his coat pocket and 
the way he was chewing savagely on his 
cigar that made me duck down quickly 
below the level of the window. 

“Driver! Hey! Keep going!” 

He turned and looked down at me on 
the rear seat with a puzzled frown. 

“You say something, buddy?” 

I waved my hand sharply to show that 
| wanted him to keep the cab moving. 

“Don’t stop! Don’t stop here! Keep 
on going! I want you to—” 

“Oh.” He understood and he kept the 
ab moving. As we passed the mar- 
quee, Nissem looked up quickly. But I 
was out of sight and he turned around 
to continue his “Where to 
now?” the driver asked. 

“Turn right on Columbus. Stop at 


pacing. 


the first drugstore.” 

When I got out, he put his hand on 
the meter. 

“Wait for you?” 

I looked up and down the block. 

“Yeah, wait for me.” 

“Right, bud.” 

I went into a phone booth and called 
the Montevideo again. 

“Charlie. This is Mr. Bogen. What 
about Miss Mills? She in? She call?” 

“No, sir. She—” 

“Oh,” I said slowly. “Well—” 

Suddenly this was beginning to look 
like something more than a last-minute 
shopping trip for a bottle of nail polish. 

“Mr. Bogen?” His voice was suddenly 
bright with concern. “Is there anything 
I can—” 

“Aah, shut up!” 

I hung up and hurried out to the cab. 


“Get me up to the Montevideo 
gain.” 
“You mean that Seventy-second 


Street place we—” 

“That’s right, that’s right. And this 
time, drive past quick. Don’t stop. Just 
drive past.” 

“I got it,” he said; then, “Say, what 
re you trying to do, duck somebody?” 

“No, I’m just a visiting architect. I 
ike the front of the house. I make a 
point to drive past at least twice every 
lay I'm in town.” 

He shut up at once and hunched for- 
ward over the wheel. That left me with 
nothing to do but toy with my thoughts. 
lt wasn’t a pleasant way to pass the 
ime and I was almost glad when we 
lumed into Seventy-second Street. Nis- 
*m was still pacing around in front of 
the door. He certainly went to a lot of 
touble for a lousy twenty grand. 





“Keep going,” I warned the driver. I 
buried my head deep in a corner of the 
cab. “Past the house.” 

“Where to now?” 

“Western Union. There’s a Western 
Union somewhere around here?” 

“One on Columbus Avenue, just 
around the—” 

“Take me there.” 

He stopped the cab in front of the 
telegraph office and I got out. 

“Wait for you?” 

“You might as well. You got an in- 
vestment in me by this time.” 

I went in and wrote a telegram to 
Martha at the Montevideo. I didn’t 
know where the hell she was bouncing 
that chest of hers at the moment, but 


she’d be back at 


the apartment in time to sail. I wrote: 


one thing was sure: 


“Steamship tickets are in top drawer 
of desk in living room. In bottom drawe1 
of my dresser, under blue silk pajamas, 
you will find small locked metal box. 
Take metal box and steamship tickets 
and take train to Philadelphia. Meet me 
at Benjamin Franklin Hotel. I will be 
registered as Harold Boardman. Leave 
all luggage in apartment. Will exchange 
tickets for later sailing. Will wire super- 
intendent from Philadelphia when to 
forward it to boat for our sailing. Will 
explain everything when I see you to- 
night in Philadelphia. Important. Re- 
member Benjamin Franklin Philadel- 
phia Harold Boardman tonight. Harry.” 

“Straight telegram?” the girl asked 
when I handed her the blank. 

“Yes.” 

She counted the words and I paid for 
it. I went out and climbed into the cab 
again. 

“All right, big boy. Here’s what I 
want you to do. I want you to drive me 
past the Montevideo once more, and 
then, when you get to Seventy-second 
and Columbus, you park on the corner. 
I want to watch out for—” 

“Park on the corner?” 

“Yeah, park on the corner. What dif- 
ference does it make to you? You keep 
your meter running and I[’ll—” 

He shrugged and started the cab. 

“Okay with me, buddy.” 

“Get going, then.” 

He drove past the Montevideo, with 
Nissem still pacing up and down like a 
guy in a blizzard trying to keep warm, 
and then we parked on the corner. From 
the 
watch the front entrance to the build- 


rear window of the cab I could 
ing without being seen myself. 

A cab was drawing up in front of the 
Montevideo. Nissem turned toward it. 
He seemed to recognize someone inside 
and ran forward to the 


open door. 





Martha stepped out and looked at him 
with a frown. Nissem started to talk to 
her. Before she could reply, somebody 
else stepped out of the cab. The guy 
who stepped out after her was my pal 
and ex-partner, Teddy Ast! 

I wasted another precious ten seconds 
watching. When Nissem finished talking 
to Martha, she shrugged and shook her 
head. Then Nissem spoke to Teddy Ast. 
He shrugged and shook his head. Teddy 
Ast Martha, then 
stepped back into the cab and drove 
away. Nissem followed Martha into the 
Montevideo, still talking heatedly. 

“Driver,” I barked, “Get me back to 
that Western Union office! Hurry up!” 

“Western Union? 

“Yeah, yeah, yeah!” I leaned forward 


said something to 


The place we 


and shoved his shoulder. “The place we 
were before! Come on! Come on! Come 
on! This is 

“Okay, buddy, okay,” he said angrily, 
“T’m—” 

The cab lurch that 
threw me back on the seat. A few mo- 


started with a 
ments later, I hopped out in front of 
the telegraph office before the wheels 
were against the curb. I ran in and 
spoke to the girl who had taken my 
money. 

“Listen, Miss. That telegram I gave 
you to send a little while ago. You know 
the one. To the Montevideo. You didn’t 
send that yet, did you? You didn’t—” 

She smiled cheerfully. 

“Oh, yes, sir! That went out some 
time ago. It was—” 

“There’s no way of—” I stopped. If 
it went out, it went out. “No,” I said 
with a scowl, “I guess there isn’t.” 

“Why, is there anything wrong, sir? 

“Yeah,” I said dryly as I ran out, 
“your service is too damn efficient.” 

When I reached the cab, the driver 
looked at me with a touch of fright in 


” 


his eyes. 

“What’s up now, Mister?” 

“T don’t know myself.” 

“Say, Mister. Why don’t—” 

“T don’t know why I don’t. You wait 
for me.” 

I ran back into the telegraph office, 
went into a phone booth, and called the 
Montevideo. 

“Hello?” 

“Hello, Charlie. This is Mr. Bogen. 
Connect me with Miss Mills.” 

If he told me now that she wasn’t in, 
I'd walk up there, Nissem or no Nissem, 
and shred his collar bone! 

“Just a moment, Mr. Bogen.” 

That was all I could spare. 

“Hello?” 

It was Martha’s voice. I hunched my- 
self around the mouthpiece. 
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“Listen, Martha. This is Harry. But 
my name on the phone if 
alone, understand? If you’re 
now, if someone’s with you, 


call Isabel. All 


don’t use 
you're not 
not alone, 
call me, call 
right?” 

“Why, hello, Isabel,” she said cheer- 
fully. “How are you?” 

That meant Nissem was with her. It 
couldn’t be anybody else. I had seen 
Teddy Ast drive away in the taxi. 

“Good girl, Martha. You get my—” 

“Yes, Isabel,” she said with a laugh, 
“I got your telegram. Awfully nice of 
you to send it just before I’m sailing. 
Thanks, dear. I will.” 

For being in that taxi with Teddy Ast 
a few minutes before, I would knock 
her teeth in later. Right now I had to 
hope and pray she’d heard of the word 
loyalty at least once in her checkered 


me, me 


career. 

“Nice going, Martha. You understood 
what I said in the telegram? You fol- 
lowed everything?” 

“Yes, of course, Isabel. It was a little 
bit of a surprise, but—” 

“IT can explain all that when I see 
you, kid. Just don’t pay any attention 
to that guy Nissem, will you? He’s fulla 
bull no matter what he says and he’s 
gonna tell you a lot of phony stuff. He’s 
all wacked up. Don’t pay any attention 
to him and get rid of him as soon as 
you can.’ 

“Of course, Isabel. I'll be glad to.” 

“So you understand everything in the 
telegram, Martha?” 

“Perfectly, Isabel.” 

“That’s swell, kid. Then Ill see 
at the Ben Franklin in Philly tonight. 
You got any idea what train you'll 
take?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Isabel. The first 
I can make.” 

“All right, kid. I'll rush out there as 
soon as I can.” 

She laughed delicately. 

“All right, dear.” 

“Don’t forget the tickets and don’t 
forget the black box in my dresser.” 

“Of course not, Isabel. I won’t for- 


you 


get.” 

She was all right. She’d probably 
gone to see Ast to say good-by to him. 
He’d probably called her up and she 
couldn’t avoid it, that’s all. 

“So long, Martha.” 

“Good-by, Isabel,” she said. 


XVI 


I TOOK the subway downtown and got 
out at Thirty-fourth Street. I hurried 
through the tunnel to Penn Station, 
went into a phone booth, and called the 
Montevideo. 
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“Hello, Charlie. This is Mr. Bogen.” 

“Mr. Bogen? Oh, say!” His voice rose 
excitedly. “There’s been an awful lot 
of calls and people looking for—” 

“T know, I know, I know. Listen, 
Charlie, connect me—”’ 

“But Mr. Bogen! A Mr. Nissem. He 
was here a lot and he—” 

“Charlie, I—” 

“And dozen calls, honest, 
about a dozen from a Mr. Kaz—wait a 
minute—yeah, a Mr. Kazdab—” 

“Listen, dope!” I yelled into the 
phone. “You wanna shut up just for ten 
seconds? Just long enough so I can—” 

“Yes, sir,” he said quietly. “Sorry, I 
didn’t—” 

“Don’t be sorry; be quiet.” 

“72, of. 

“Miss Mills. Connect 
Mills.” 

“Sorry, Mr. 

“How do you know “a 

“She went a little while ago.” 

“Alone?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“She say anything to you?” 

“No, sir. 

“But what?” 

“She didn’t say anything, Mr. Bogen. 


about a 


me with Miss 
3ogen. She’s not in.” 


out 


Sut—” 


But she was carrying a small bag.” 

I grinned quickly 

“She was, Charlie?” 

“Yes, sir. She was carrying a small 

bag. And she seemed in a hurry, too.” 
= kay, Charlie.” 

Good old Martha! She had a chest 
like a pouter pigeon, a brain like a Ca- 
pone partner, a voice like a motorcycle 
exhaust, and she thought she was the 
Countess di Frasso. But when it came to 
a pinch, she was all there. 

I was whistling cheerfully as I hurried 
over to the ticket window. 

“One way to Philadelphia.” 

“Coach or chair car? 

I hesitated. Martha wouldn’t be trav- 
eling in a coach. That was sure. But she 
was carrying the dough. I was carrying 
seven bucks. 

“Coach.” 

I turned up my collar, pulled down 
my hat, and hurried out to the train. I 
got a seat in the smoker and kept my 
eyes to the window until we reached 
Newark. Then I got up and started go- 
ing through the train. I did it syste- 
matically and carefully. Before I went 
into each car, I looked it over quickly 
through the glass door from the plat- 
form. Then I walked through fast, 
watching the seats as I went. But I didn’t 
find her. I did the whole thing twice, 
smoker, coaches, Pullmans, even the 
diner. But she wasn’t on the train. 

I went back to my seat in the smoker. 


First 1 worried about Martha. I hy 
spoken to Charlie about five-thirty, } 
said she had left with her little bag son, 
time before that. She might have |ef 
long enough before five to make the fy 
o’clock train. She would be in Philad 
phia an hour ahead of me. She would 
waiting at the Ben Franklin. 

Then | Nissem an 
Kazdabian. They could both drop dead 
Once I got my hands on the money that 


worried about 


Martha was bringing and we got out of 
the country, they could cry on ea 
other’s shoulders. Kazdabian was too ok 
to worry about; and, anyway, he ha 
his beads. As for Nissem, he had plent 
more money. It wouldn’t kill him if } 
lost a little blood himself for 

Suddenly I realized I was hungry 


a ¢ hang 


hadn’t eaten anything since breakfast 
Sut I couldn’t afford a meal in the din 
My shoes cost thirty dollars, my suit h 
set me back a hundred and sixty-five, n 
shirt was custom made, and my hat h 


that have 


a whistle from anybody in th 


a label in it would brougt 
e cal } 


could read English. But I couldn’t aff 

a meal in the diner. 

Pp XVII 
HILADELPHIA! T hirtieth Street Statior 

Philadelphia! Broad Street next 
From the Broad Street station 

a taxi to the Benjamin Frankli 

ried into the lobby and looked arow 

I didn’t see Martha. I 

the desk and waited until 

clerks was free. W hen he caught 


lips vTOWw! 


walked over t 
orn 
my ey 
he smiled graciously, the 
very thin and spreading out an inch ¢ 
either side and the corners going up 
half inch. He shoved a registry card 
front of me and handed me a founta 
pen. “Harold Boardman,” I wrote, “1 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.” H 
swung it around and started to mak 
notations on a new ledger card. I lean 
over and tapped his arm. 

“Yes, sir?” he said, looking up 

“You mind seeing if there’s any m 
sages for me?” 

The gracious smile slipped into pl 
at once. 

“Certainly, sir. Just a moment, pleas 
He stepped across the small space ! 
another section farther down and 
heard his voice. “Any mail or messag 
for Mr. Harold Boardman of 
York? Boardman? B-o-a-r-d-m-a-n?” Ii 
a few moments he was back with a tel 
gram. “That’s all there was, sir.” 

“Thanks.” 

He dipped down again to finish } 
notations on the ledger card. I rippe¢ 
the telegram open. It was addressed ! 


Harold Boardman and was signed Ma! 





t. I ha 
irty. H 
¢ some. 
ive left 
the fiy 
*hilad . 


vould by 


cm and 
op dead 
ney that 
)t Out of 
On €ac! 


is too old 


d plent 
im if h 
change 
ungry 
yreakfast 
he diner 
suit h 


five, 1 


nt my ey 
growl 
n inch 
ung up 
y card 
founta 
rote, 15 


"so 


ip 
. any me 


into pli 


it, pleast 
| space t 
vn and 
r messag 

ol Ne 
n-a-n?” Ir 
vith a tel 


” 


ir. 


) finish hi 
. I rippee 


idressed t 
ened Mar 


tha. | took those two things in first. Then 
| started to read: 

“Thanks for the money. I was won- 
dering where you were keeping it. | 
don’t like Philadelphia. I don’t like peo- 
pl who try to hook leashes to me. I 
don’t like people who think they’re 
smarter than I am. I don’t like you. No 
sense in postponing trip. Fits in with my 
plans perfectly. I will arrive on Coast 
just in time to start work under contract 
Teddy is arranging for me. Teddy sends 
his thanks for the cabin. Teddy’s second 
name is Ast. Look me up in Hollywood 
some day and I'll buy you a hot dog. 
Wouldn’t try to stop us from sailing if 
| were you, as a gentleman by the name 
of Leonard Nissem is seeing us off. He 
is very boring company, like all your 
friends are. He keeps saying over and 
over that you are going up for a stretch. 
If this means they are going to hang 
you. | am all for it. This is the longest 
telegram | ever sent but I’m having the 
time of my life sending it and I wouldn't 
shorten it by a sentence even if it cost a 
dollar a word. I would send it collect if 
| thought you had enough money on 
you to pay for it, but I wanted to make 
ure you'd read it. ’ve been saving it up 
for you for a long time. Teddy is paying 
lor . anvway, and asks me to inc lude 
Ns regards. Teddy is taking a vacation 
from his business and is carrying his 
heckbook and fountain pen. Teddy says 
our pretty little black metal box from 
inder your silk pajamas is all mine. 
Teddy says he doesn’t want to see any- 
thing vou ever touched. Teddy is being 
that, I think, but I 
mind. Teddy says nuts to you. I say so 
too. Nuts to you. Martha.” 


‘lly about don’t 


“Bad news, sir: 

“What?” 

I started and looked down at the clerk. 

“Bad news, sir?” 

“No—uh—I—I—just a 

“Sorry, sir.” Again the gracious smile 
“T thought from your face that it was 


look 


for- 


bad news.” He raised his head to 
past me. “Front!” A bellhop came 
ward swiftly. “Your luggage, sir?” 

“What?” 

“Your lug—” 

“Oh. Uh, I haven’t got any. 
just—” 

A different kind of The 
bunched up in a pout. The cheeks 
high little peaks. 

“Sorry, sir. We'll have to ask for pay- 


smile. 


lips 


two 


ment in advance, then.” 

The bellhop looked at me. The clerk 
looked at me. 

“All right. PH—” I started 
for my wallet and then I remembered. 
“Wuh, uh, I'll tell you. Never mind. I’ve 
* T held up the telegram. 
“Bad news. I’ve gotta get back to New 
York right away.” 

I walked through the 


to reach 


changed my 


lobby 


into the street. There was a slight breeze. 


and out 


It rustled the telegram in my hands and 


made it crackle. I looked down at it 
stupidly. 
| couldn't go back | 


here. 


couldn’t stay 

I crumpled the telegram into a ball 
ind threw it into the gutter. How could 
That 


have 


a thing like this happen to me? 
goddam little bitch! | 
known better than to trust her. I should 
I looked up and down the dark 


empty street. I was all alone. 


should 
have 


What thehell does a guy do now? 


| leyoum w iblejey-tne 


continued jrom pa 
] ; 


re-orders for 
the Philistine 
ame flooding in. George H. Daniels of 
the New York Central Railroad wanted 


'o reprint 100.000 copies of “A Message 


Presently, orders and 


that particular issue of 


to Garcia.” Businessmen, stumbling upon 
\ Message to Garcia,” saw in it an 


nswer to prayer: something which 
‘ould energize their workers. The end 
result may be briefly summarized as fol- 
ows: by the year 1913, some forty mil- 
ion copies of the tract had been given 
to the world. It had been distributed to 
member of the U. S. Marine 


Corps, of the Boy Scouts of America, of 


(very 


nine insurance companies, and of nu 
merous other corporations; to all Rus 
sian railroad employees and to all Japa 
nese government employees, military and 
civil. Up to the present time, the num 
ber of copies distributed has been esti- 
mated by Hubbard’s son to be some- 
thing like eighty million! 
“A Message to Garcia” 
inaccurate as to its facts, to be 
Hubbard, 
Rowan was given his message by the 
President of the United States, whereas 
in fact he was given it by Colonel Arthur 
Wagener. Hubbard, the 


was grossly 
sure 


According to Lieutenant 


According to 


message was a letter, sealed up in an 
oilskin pouch; actually, it was not writ- 
ten down at all, but orally transmitted 
But what did that matter? The homily 
made Hubbard—and the Roycrofters 

famous. It him on the 
wealth. And it showed him where his 
future lay. The long-haired enemy of 


put road to 


convention, the apostle of Venetian hu- 
man-muscle craftsmanship, was to be 


come the Voice of American Business 


II] 


ie this year 1938 it may seem mor 
than paradoxical that a man of radical 
temper should become an advocate of 
think it is 
Hubhard’s 


career was therefore one huge hypoc risy 


not 
that 


big business. But I do 
necessary to conclude 
What happened was more logical than 
that. 

First, one must remember that Hub 
bard had little sense of economics. When 
he spoke of himself as a socialist, he no 
more thought of indicting the prevail 
ing business system than the man who 
fabricated house today thinks 
the 
which he lives. Besides, he 


orders a 


of reconstructing whole city in 
not only was 
a salesman and money-maker by in- 
stinct, with an immense urge to succeed 
but had become the administrator of a 
considerable business, and thus was ac 
quiring sympathy with employers in 
general. He had long believed that busi 
ness, being one of the central interest 
of Americans and being dramatic and 
important, ought to be written about 
Che success of “A Message to Garcia” 
gave him the hint that there was moncy 
to be made out of writing about it en 
thusiastically: nothing more entranced 
businessmen than to discover that a rus 
tic sage, a student of the wisdom of th 
ages, shared their problems and could 
Hubbard loved to 
preach. Very well, he would preach th 
Thus it was that the 
follower of William Morris became the 
Bruce Barton. 

When Hubbard chose to drop his 


limp-leather style, he could be a capital 


speak their language 
business virtues. 
forerunner of 
phrase-maker. He excelled at epigrams 


“The 


with the savings-bank habit is the man 


Get out, or g¢t in line”: man 


who never gets laid off”: “I believe in 
working, not weeping; in boosting, not 
knocking: 
job”; 


and in the pleasure of my 
“People who never do any mor 
than they get paid for never get paid 
“God will 


medals, degrees 


for any more than they do”: 
not look you over for 
or diplomas, but for scars” —that was the 
sort of thing he could turn out by the 
carload. He was the spiritual grand- 
father of the 


millions of inspirational 
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mottoes which were to hang on the walls 
of businessmen’s offices. He liked, too, 
to collect maxims and homilies from the 
literary classics; a volume of his favorite 
passages, brought together by the Roy- 
crofters many years after his death, be- 
came a best-seller among the culture- 
gulpers under the title of Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Scrapbook. 

As time went on, 
and more the successful 
with an eye for the main chance. The 
circulation of the Philistine climbed 
above 200,000 when Hubbard, back at 
his old premium-selling game, offered 
for ten dollars a “Life Membership in 
the American Academy of Immortals.” 
The privileges of a member included a 
ninety-nine-year subscription to the 
Philistine, a subscription to the Littl 
journeys as long as they should be is- 
sued, such other books and pamphlets 
as the Roycrofters might elect to send, 
and “Success, Health, and Love Vibra- 
tions, sent daily by the Pastor or Ali 
Baba.” Hubbard started another maga- 
zine, the Fra. His arts and crafts were 
flourishing, and the presses roared; now 
Hubbard had several hundred employ- 
ces. The inn overflowed with “pilgrims.” 
He was in huge demand as a lecturer, 
and spent months of each year touring 
the country to his great profit; once he 


he became more 


businessman 


even appeared on the vaudeville stage. 

He a success. Yet though the 
Philistine had a fleeting vogue among 
the intelligentsia of the day, many of 
whom found it refreshingly unconven- 
tional, the great majority of educated 
Americans held Hubbard in low regard. 


was 


The literary world dismissed him as un- 
important—somewhat as it later dis- 
missed, say, Dr. Frank Crane or Edgar 
Guest. Respectable citizens of Buffalo 
thought him an odious vulgarian, and 
were annoyed when their out-of-town 
guests asked to be taken to see the Roy- 
croft shops. Among 
proper East Aurorans, Hubbard’s colony 
was considered such a sinkhole of prob- 
able iniquity that young girls, out driv- 
ing in the family carriage, would go out 


prosperous and 


of their way to pass within sight of it 
and would experience thereby a sense 
of delicious wickedness. Hubbard was 
denounced in the press as the “P. T. 
Barnum of art,” as a and a 
fraud. But he cared little; wasn’t this all 
good advertising for him? 

About 1908 he 


somewhat by 


boaster 


discovered—again 
accident—another juicy 
source of revenue. Up to this time his 
Little Journeys had dealt with the heroes 
of the like 
Ford and J. Ogden Armour had liked 
these biographical tidbits, thin as they 


past. Businessmen Henry 
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Hubbard could make 


Beethoven or Dante come alive as an 


were, because 
energetic person filled with the same 
sort of creative urge that it took to run 
a factory. In due course, he took as a 
biographical subject not a dead poet or 
musician or philosopher but a living 
businessman. There came a sudden de- 
mand for reprints. And thereupon he 
saw a great light. As he jokingly re- 
marked to some friends, he had hitherto 
like Little Minnie, “who 
twenty dollars’ 


been gave 


away thousand worth 
before she found she could sell it.” He 
settled down to the remunerative labor 
of writing Little Journeys to the homes 
of living businessmen, and other tributes 
to the successful, making careful prepa- 
rations to bring in orders for reprints. 
During the bitter Colorado coal strike 
of 1914, for example, Hubbard wrote to 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who controlled 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
to say that he had been out in Colorado 
little the 
seems to he went on, 


and knew a about situation 


"ae 


your 


there. me,” 
“that 


proper, and logical. 


stand is eminently right, 
I am writing 
something on the subject. . . . Are you 
interested in distributing a certain num- 
ber of copies of the Fra containing my 
article on the Colorado situation?” 
When Norman Hapgood, who like 
most economic liberals was hostile to 
Hubbard, subsequently ventilated this 
correspondence in Harper's Weekly, un- 
der the title of “Elbert Hubbard’s Price,” 
Hubbard retorted: “The fact that I 
speak well of Mr. Rockefeller and his 
business methods, and that he occasion- 
ally buys my products, does not carry 
any proof that if Mr. Rockefeller were 
a different kind of man I would still up- 


hold Hubbard 


remarked, the friends whom he boosted 


his cause.” Sometimes, 


failed to respond; a laudatory article 
about Andrew Carnegie had produced 
nothing more than a request for a hun- 
dred copies. It is probably quite true 
that Hubbard persuaded himself that 
he what he 
dentally made a good thing out of it. 
But it is also possible that the Little 
Minnie of his anecdote persuaded her- 


wrote believed—and_inci- 


self that she enjoyed men. 

Say what one will of Hubbard’s 
ethics, the influence of his 
business writing was immense. He be- 


however, 


came one of the major prophets of the 
rising American religion of business suc- 
cess, opening the way to thousands of 
advertisers and public-relations experts 
during the years to come. In his tributes 
to Rockefeller, Rogers, Hill, and others. 
and in the signed advertisements which 
he specialized in during his later years, 


he showed how halos might be fashion. 
ed for successful businessmen. Up to 
that time few even of the businessmen 
themselves had suspected that they wer 
fit candidates for canonization. 
During these later years, the life of 
the Roycroft colony continued much as 
before. There was a new Mrs. Hubbard 
now, for after a scandalous divorce cay 
the sage had married Alice Moore, th; 
Massachusetts schoolteacher who had 
been the flame of his old love affair. H 
called her his “White Hyacinth” and 
regarded her as one of the great womer 
of all time. 
villagers called her “Slats.”) They wer 


She was very thin, and thy 


happy together; they loved to go rid. 
ing together, he out in front, his long 
graying hair bound with a fillet, she fol. 
lowing a little way behind. Of an ew 
ning he would join the guests by th 
big fireplace at the inn, and his disci 
ples would gather round, and he wouk 
talk brilliantly, wittily, effervescenth 
his brown eyes seeming to enlarg 

glow as he warmed to his subject. Ever 
Wednesday evening and Sunday morn 
ing he held forth from the rostrum i 
the Chapel. Still new disciples came any 
were galvanized by the man’s power 
Still 
naturalness, about the colony: 


there was an air of freshness, of 
even i 
those prewar days, the girls wore ove! 
alls and short hair. And still the Roy 
unworldly—even why 


had 


crofters seemed 


their Pastor’s activities becom 


grossly commercial. 


" I\ 

E. BERT Hupparp and his wife went 
down on the Lusitania when it was tot 
pedoed off the Irish coast in the spru 

of 1915. He had printed a little diatrib 
against the Kaiser called Who Lift 

the Lid Off of Hell? and the rumor lor 

persisted among credulous Americat 
that the Germans sank the ship to d 
away with Hubbard. 

When the Lusitania was beginning t 
settle that 
could board the lifeboats, a 
Mr. Mrs. Hubbard on deck 
and asked them what they goin 
to do. Hubbard shook his head; Mrs 
Hubbard smiled and said, “There does 


and it was clear no mor 
passengt 
saw and 


were 


not seem to be anything to do.” The 
he turned with her, entered a room 0! 
the top deck, the door of which was 
open, and closed it behind them—as !! 
fearing, in that moment of final resig- 
nation, that they might be parted 1 
the water. They were never scen agall 


What did Elbert Hubbard leave be 


hind him? A business enterprise whic! 


long continued to cash in on his reputa 
tion by reprinting his writings, but slow: 
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employees in the shops and twenty in 
the inn, is undergoing reorganization; 
a vast profusion of writings, mostly very 
ordinary, and of somewhat more mem- 
orable business mottoes; an ambitious 
but dubious contribution to American 
craftsmanship; the memory of a gay 
experiment in providing pleasant work- 
ing conditions for a few hundred busi- 
ness employees; the memory of a buoy- 
int and electric personality; a cultural 
nfluence which at least opened the eyes 
of thousands of men and women to the 
fact that there were values in the world | 
indreamed of in their village philoso- 
that | 
with 


phy; and, finally, a potent idea: 
businessmen could be invested 
qualities both touchingly human and | 
mpressively godlike. 
7 
The sixth in a series of articles in which | 
ScRIBNER’S is reconstructing memorable 
fragments from our past in the light of | 
their contemporary meaning. The sev- 


nth will appeal in an early issue. 


The Most Overrated | 
People in America— 
Ballot 


see page 22 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MT. 


Discriminating people re- 
turn each summer to the 
Crawford House at Craw- 
ford Notch. Up-to-date 
rooming space—the best 
of food—music by Boston 
Symphony players—Golf 
- Tennis - Swimming - 
Riding - Boating - Hiking 
- no hay fever. Season 
June 26-Oct. 5. Rates 
with meals $6. a day and 
up. Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates - address: 


Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford Notch, N. H. 


Or ask Mr. Foster, Travel Offices 














CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 








For glamour and luxury 


ROUND 
THE WORLD 


sail P«O 


Via India, Ceylon, Australia—also Malaya, 
Java, Bali. Many itineraries. Round-the- 
world tickets good for two years! 


In New 23,500-ton Ships —with air-con- 
ditioned dining rooms, built-in deck swim- 
ming pools, telephones in First Class. 


AS LOW AS 5564 


...for complete round-the-world transpor- 
tation using Tourist Class on the Atlantic 
and from England to Australia, Cabin Class 
on the Pacific, rail across North America. 
Top Class throughout as low as $914. 


SPECIAL WINTER CRUISE 


from London Jan. 20 in the “Viceroy of 
India™ —to Frerich West Africa, South 
America, South Africa. 46 days, $482 up 


Your local agent can book you via P&O and affili 
ated services to Egypt, Sudan, Iranian Gulf, India 
Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand. 10 reduction 
on through bookings to East and South Africa 
Straits Settlements and the Orient made in North 
America. Or apply to GENERAL AGENTS 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, N.Y 


THE WAY TO THE EAST FOR 100 YEARS 


P-O 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL AND BRITISH 
INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES 



















































Books 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


HATEVER may be the fault of our 
writers these days, it is not a 
failure to grapple with the perspectives 
of history. Whether it is Jonathan 
Daniels writing A Southerner Discovers 
the South (Macmillan, $3), or Vincent 
Sheean disporting himself in a novel of 
the eighteenth century, A Day of Battle 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), the charac- 
ters and institutions under discussion are 
all related to historical benchmarks that 
are sometimes centuries apart. The re- 
sult is a victory for intelligent under- 
standing, though intensity is often lost. 
Vincent Sheean’s novel is a prime 
example of the virtues and the faults 
of the intelligent long-range approach 
to the writing of historical fiction. In 
the old days, when Maurice Hewlett 
and Winston Churchill were combing 
the past, the accent in historical fiction 
was all on the color and excitement of 
events. But in Mr. Sheean’s A Day of 
Battle, the color and excitement are 
subdued; the actors are seen through a 
vlass that relates them to the beginnings 
of mercantile capitalism in the sixteenth 
century on the one hand, and to the 
ends of industrial and finance capitalism 
in modern times on the other. Mr. 
Sheean is writing about the events of a 
single day—the day of the Battle of 
Fontenoy, May 11, 1745. On that day, 
as Mr. Sheean says, the movement of 
history was reversed for a moment; the 
French and the Jacobite Irish and 
Scotch, commanded by a German king’s 
brilliant bastard, Maurice de Saxe, de- 
feated an army of the English, Hano- 
verians, and Dutch. As Sheean says, 
very few of the actors on that Flanders 
field of Fontenoy, and very few back in 
France at the court of Versailles, were 
aware of world trends. To Louis XV 
the fight was a chivalric contest between 
ancient rivals; to Maurice de Saxe it 
was a problem in military strategy. To 
the Jacobites it was the signal to open 
a campaign to restore the Stuarts to 
their ancient lands in Scotland and to 
the English throne; Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s unsuccessful invasion of Eng- 
land stemmed directly from Fontenoy. 
But Vincent Sheean compels one to 
read of the personal motives of men 
with one eye paradoxically fixed on the 


Mt 


ereat three-cornered struggle between 
France and England and the rising state 
of Prussia for world commercial suprem- 
acy. Deliberately Mr. Sheean lets Vol- 
taire and the thoughtful Marquis d’Ar- 
genson have the last word; they alone of 
Mr. Sheean’s actors had an awareness 
of the movement of their century. 

The result of Mr. Sheean’s sense of 
scale is a novel that pleases the intel- 
ligence, but fails to stir the emotions. 
Because one is constantly thinking of 
Martin Luther at one end of the his- 
toric process and Joseph Stalin and 
Adolf Hitler at the other, one tends to 
see Louis XV and Voltaire and the 
Jacobites as little bugs whose individual 
lives are entirely unimportant. The sense 
of history clashes with the sense of per- 
sonality, and history wins. 

In making this point against Mr. 
Sheean I am not arguing for the sort 
of historical fiction dished up twenty 
years ago by the Churchills and the 
Hewletts. I am arguing that historical 
f,ction is bound to be disappointing on 
any terms short of the genius of a Tol- 
stoy. The problem of immersion is too 
difficult for lesser novelists to solve 
when they turn to the past. Either they 
seek to build up the illusion of immer- 
sion by arbitrary concentration on the 
surface manifestations of a distant time, 
or else they trail with them a sense of 
the twentieth-century present which 
robs their work of any quality of im- 
mediacy. I wish Mr. Sheean would spend 
his energies on contemporary people as 
he did so well in Personal History. 

In Jonathan Daniels’s A Southerne) 
Discovers the South, the sense of his- 
tory gives depth and precision to what 
would otherwise have been the pure im- 
pressionism of the fly-by-night automo- 
bile traveler. Mr. Daniels’s tour of his 
homeland began in Arlington, across 
the Potomac from Washington; there 
the perfectionist ghost of Robert E. Lee 
haunts the air. The rest of Mr. Daniels’s 
trip, which took him to the mill towns 
of the Carolinas, to Norris Dam, and 
the TVA, to the cotton country of the 
Mississippi delta, to Birmingham, and 
back home to Raleigh, North Carolina, 
by way of Atlanta, was an adventure in 
laying the ghost of Lee. As Mr. Daniels 





says, the Civil War and Lee’s failuy 
have been a splendid excuse which 
Southerners have invoked to explain th 
plight of their section. Actually, hoy. 
ever, the South was ruined even befor 
there was a civil war; cotton cultur 
based on the enslavement of a people- 
whether by actual chattel slavery or by 
the share-cropper system—is bound t 
produce some of the human degrada 
tion of Erskine Caldwell’s character 
see Southways, Viking, $2.50) in bot} 
rulers and ruled. The South is not all 
Caldwell, but Mr. Daniels admits that 
Caldwellism is there. 


Everywhere he went Mr. Daniels was 


struck by the fact that Southerners car 
become rich only by selling a very chea 
product, such as‘Coca-Cola. The argy 
ment for low prices in the South is ip. 
escapable ; there will be no rehabilit; 
tion of Dixie as a market for our na 
tional industrial plant unless prices ar 
shaved and shaved again in the tow 
and back-country districts below t 
Ohio. Because of this simple, obviou 
fact, the quarrels that rage in the news 
papers about “unfair” government com 
petition in the TVA region seem besid 
the point; by “fair” means or foul, tl 
South must have cheap electricity if 
is to buy refrigerators, radios, and ligh 
bulbs. Northern consumer-goods indus- 
tries have a definite stake in TVA. 
The sense of history suddenly com 
ing to a mutation point is what giv 
Eugene Lennhoff’s The Last Five Hou 
of Austria (Stokes, $2.50) its exciting 
undertone. Herr Lennhoff’s book ha: 
all the immediacy that Vincent Sheean’s 
Day of Battle needs; but simply becaus 
he was an intelligent person immers 
in great events Herr Lennhoff can t 
his immediate story without losing sigh 
of the larger implications. The Last F 
Hours of Austria is the sort of book, 
blend of homely detail and philosoph 
cal perspective, that Vincent Sheea 
should be able to do for the Spanisi 
Civil War when his present reportoria 


job in Barcelona is over, 





Lawrence G. Blochma! 
Midnight Sailing (Har 
U court, Brace, $2). 7 
steamer is Japanese, the detective is 





newspaperman sent on board to get 4! 
exclusive yarn from a lovely “missing 


*Notr :-—The more cops, the better the myst 
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heiress. There are several murders, a 
spot of international intrigue, and a fiery 
conclusion in which all is cleared up. 
Bang-up in every way. 
H H Coffins for T hree , by Fred- 
Bagi erick C. Davis (Crime 
fe \ N Club, $2), is a very slick 
article. The action is in high gear from 
the third or fourth page, and runs all 
the way from a shooting outside of a 
New York honky-tonk to the penthouse 
eyrie of a Manhattan carrier-pigeon 
fancier—and the windup has a gruesome 
touch that supplies a shiver where, too 
often, there’s a sigh. 
Nigel Moreland’s tough lady 
cop, Mrs. Pym of Scotland 
Yard, gets better with each 
story of her bellicose exploits. The third 
ind newest Pym perpetration is The 
Case Without a Clue (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2) and, while it has the sturdy 
Elvira shouting and stomping and slam- 
as usual, contains more 
than its 


ming around 


cientific deductive material 
predecessors. Three murders, with a tem- 
wstuous mid-channel finale. 
Mr. Reginald Fortune returns 
to our midst in This Is Mr. 
Crime Club, $2) and 


demonstrates neatly the superiority of 


Fortune 


series of short stories to the all-too- 
frequent, overstuffed, full-length affairs. 
There is at least one murder in most of 
the stories, and the famous Fortune 
brand of deducing, plus the familiar 
nannerisms, is turned on full strength. 
lhose who hone for the happy 

days Peter 

saved Harriet Vane from the 


gallows for the fate of courtship and 


before Wimsey 


marr1age will rejoice in the knowledge 
that Clouds of Witnesses and The Docu- 
ments in the Case, by Dorothy Sayers 
in the last named Robert Eustace col- 
laborated ), are now available in a com- 
bined edition (Harcourt, Brace, $2 
Clouds of Witnesses is Wimsey at his 
hest; the other yarn, although it is told 
through a series of letters—a device 
which, for all its classical justification, 
your correspondent abhors—is top-flight 
fare for the mystery-story reader with 
inose for the scientific; and though the 
lales are ten and eight years old respec- 
twely, they stand the test of time ex- 
cellently. 

Barney Gantt, ace newspaper 

pix-man and camera-eyed 
VY Vu 
up in a couple of political murders in 
Rope Enough (Crime Club, $2), not 


lo speak of a kidnaping and other crimi- 


amateur detective, gets tangled 


nal carryings-on. For some reason or 
other, killings in a fictitious New York 
political rather 


campaign leave one 
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cold, but the most reader 


couldn’t complain about any lack of 


capuious 


action. 


Fiction 
DEATH ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 
by Louis-Ferdinand Celine. Ferdinand 
Bardamu, the hero of Journey to the 
End of Night, is the protagonist. A rich 
novel with all of Celine’s acrid, sharp 
edged realism, with the squalid and 
comic juxtaposed. Important, but not 
for the squeamish. Little, Brown, $2.75 

Monpay Nicur, by Kay Boyle. Nove! 
mystery story in which two drunken 
American protagonists pursue famous 
French toxicologist who is the object of 
their hero worship. What happens in 
time has no relation to the important 
study of expatriate psychology and ex- 
patriate behavior. Harcourt, Brace 
2.50. 

Tue Fisumans, by H. W. Katz. A 
moving novel of the turmoil of th 
Ruthenian Jews. Migration to America, 
the War, and pogroms contribute to the 
mighty stream of family anguish. Vi- 
king, $2.50. 

Tue Wortp Is Mine, by 
Blake. 


novel based on vengeance. Spanish hero 


William 
A personal-adventure, conquest 
in world finance. Time: 1770 to the 
outbreak of the present revolution. More 
negotiation than character. Simon & 
Schuster, $3 


Nonfiction 


Tue Cominc Victory oF Demos 
rAcY, by Thomas Mann. Elaboration of 
abstract, inspirational lecture, by most 
famous German artist-exile. A call to 
faith in justice and liberty. Knopf, $1 

My Sister Emeen, by Ruth M« 
Kenny. Collection of .Vew Yorker pieces 
which chronicle two of America’s most 
charming lasses from round sailor hats 
at the silent movies to entertaining the 
Brazilian navy. Harcourt, Brace, $2. 

READING FROM LEFT To RuicHT, by 
Robert Forsythe. Collection of articles 
Masses by only Stalin- 
humorist in 


from the .Vex 
Communist captivity in 
America. Covici, Friede, $2. 

Tue MakInc oF A Sartor, by Alan 
J. Villiers. Brief text and one hundred 
and ninety-one pages of photographs 
showing training of cadet seamen on 
square-riggers. For sailing enthusiasts. 
Morrow, $4. 


... choice lot 
of vacation days 
by the sea 


Many discriminating people 
choose this time to enjoy mid 
summer pleasures at the shore 
without the midsummer crowds. 
also 


Discriminating people 


choose these soc ially select 
hotels. We offer guests comfort, 
courtesy and unsurpassed meals, 


Long Ocean Decks. Beach 


< abanas. Moderate rales 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 


GCHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


On the Boardwalk 


COMPANY 





FIVE HOURS 
OF AUSTRIA 


By Eugene Lennhoff, former 
editor the Vienna Telegraph. “The 
story of that confused, incredible 
nightmare ...as fiction, would smack 
of Ruritania; as a true story it is grip- 
ping, supremely dramatic, grotesquely 
horrible.” —The New Yorker. $2.50 


F. A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 


3000 ROOMS 
™ WITH BATH 
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“AMERICA’S GRAND HOTEL” 
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phonograph record 
childhood 

Would you like to both see and hear your children 
years from now? Ask your radio or music dealer to 
show you the Presto recorder 
— the amazing instrument 
that makes a record of your 
voice, then plays it right back 
to you. Ask him to make a 
sample record of your child's 
voice so that you can hear 
the clear lifelike tone of 
Presto records. If your 
dealer cannot accom- 
modate you,write to us. 
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RECORDING CORP. 
149 W. 19 St., N.Y.C 

















Lnvitation 


fo the Ballet 


BY NINNETTE DE VALOIS 


Not only 
rapher 


a fine dancer and choreog- 
also an accomplished writer 
fascinating details, with a wealth of 








| 

| 

| 
reference to all the arts.’ Lincoln } 
Kirstein in The Nation \ vivid, inside 
picture The Christian Science | 
Monitor. With 40 illustrations in photo 
eravure 304 pp. $5.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

114 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























DESIGN FOR THE BALLET 


By Cyril W. Beaumont 


Favorite book of balletomanes! 
250 illustrations in r and tone 
Price: Paper $3.50 Cloth $4.50 


Send also for list of “Studio” art books. 


The Studio Publications, Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Music and Records 
RICHARD GILBERT 


ouettes, fouettés, and entrechats, Amer- 
ica, thanks largely to the annual visits 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, the 
Ballet Caravan, and 
the mushroom growth of companies and 


schools in New York, Philadelphia, and 


elsewhere, has become remarkably con- 


wanderings of the 


scious of dancing “sur les points.” 
This fall will the return 

Colonel de Basil’s Ballet Russe, but early 

in October many of the former prin- 


not see ol 


cipals of that company, including Leo- 
nide Massine, will begin an American 
tour under the zgis of World-Art, Inc. 
ol 


sort 
to 


Planned originally as a super- 
ballet, World-Art include not 
only choreographer Massine 
and dancers Tamara Toumanova, Alex- 
andra Danilova, Zoritch, 
others who left the Monte Carlo troupe 
last spring, but choreographer Michel 
Fokine and dancers Alicia Markova, 
Nini Theilade, and Serge Lifar, no less 
than the depleted Monte 
Carlo troupe itself. This merger recently 


was 
Leonide 


George and 


somewhat 


fell through. As well as one can discern 
from the confusion that exists at the mo- 
of the 
has Massine as its artistic 


ment writing, company which 
head will be 
seen here in ballets, old and new, with 
music by Beethoven, Bach, Hindemith, 
Offenbach, Stravinsky, Borodin, Car- 
penter, Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Tschaikowsky, Debussy, Delibes, Men- 
Gluck, Weber, Schumann. 
Chopin, Auric, Poulenc, Nabakoff, and 
Kodally. Painters represented by set- 
tings and costumes Matisse, 
Berard, Derain, Braque, Picasso, Benois. 


Berman, Bakst, Gontcharova, and Dali. 


delssohn, 


include 


Outstanding among recent books on 
the ballet are Cyril W. Beaumont’s Com- 
plete Book of Ballets (Putnam, $6), the 
Design for the Ballet 

Studio, $4.50) , Ninnette de Valois’s Jn- 
vitation to the Ballet (Oxford, $5), and 
Arnold Haskell’s Ballet 

Scribners, $3.50). 

* 


same author’s 


Panorama 


The discography of ballet music which 


follows makes no attempt at thorough- 


ness beyond the listing of available rec- 


of the outstanding ballets. The 





I: OR a nation that only five years ago 
evinced little if any interest in pir- 








works are listed chronologically. wit 
the original choreographer’s name 


pearing in parentheses after the tith 
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1866 
La Sourcr (Arthur Saint-Léor M I 
DrELIBES 
Pa le echarpe Scene 1 y & 
Scherz0— Polka, Minne apolis sym. Or 
Eugene Ormandy. Victor 1670 
1870 
CoppE.ia (Louis Mérante). Music: Leo D 
LIBES, 
Czardas © Mazurka. London Svm. © 
Eugene Goossens. Victor 4257. 
Valse © Entracte. Minneapolis Sy Or 
con. Eugene Ormandy. Victor 174 
1876 
SyLv1A (Louis Mérante). Music: Leo Dein 
Pizzicati; ( Minneapolis 5 On 
con. Eugene Ormandy. Victor 16606 
1882 
NamounaA (Lucien Petipa). Music 
LALO. 
Prélude: Sérénade: Theme P. 
Féte foraine. Lamoureux Orch., cor Al be 
Wolff, Brunswick 90344/5,/6. 
1800 
THe Serene Beauty Mar P 
Music: TscHAIKOWSKY. 
La Fée des Lilas; Adas Pas dA P 
Caractere; Panorama; Valse. Hollywood B 
Orch., con. Eugene Goossens. Victor 6% 


\URORA’s WEDDIN« 
[SCHAIKOWSKY 


Marius Petipa). M 


ballet. London Phil. Or 


Victor set M326, 


Complet 
Efrem Kurtz 


1892 
Casseé Notsetre (L. 1. Ivanov). Music: Tscn 
KOWSKY. 
Nutcracker Suite P} iladelphia € Dre 
Leopold Stokowski. Victor set M265 
1895 
Le Lac pes CyGnes (Marius Petipa). M 
I'sCHAIKOWSKY. 
Scene; Waltz; Dance the Little § ‘ 
Hungarian Dance—( London P} Or 


con. John Barbirolli. Victor 116606 


Waltz only. London Phil. Orch... « | 
Kurtz. Columbia 69080. 
1gQoo 
Les Satsons (Marius Petipa). M \ 


ANDER GLAZOUNOW 
Complete ballet. Sym. Orch., con. A. G 


now. Columbia set 284 


1GO7 
La TRAGEDI£ bE SALOME (Loie Fuller). Mu 
FLORENT SCHMITI 
Complete ballet. Straram Oprch., « Wa 


olumbia set 


Straram. ( 
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1Qgo0g 


Prince IGor (Michel Fokine). Music: ALEx- 

xpER BORODIN. 

Ballet Music. Leeds Festival Chorus & Lon- 
Phil. Orch., con. Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Jumbia 68384 /5. 

Les SytpxHipes (Michel Fokine). Music: 

Cuopn (arr. Murray & White 

Compl te ballet. London Phil. Orch., con. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent. Victor set M306. 


IgIO 


L’'Oeau DE Feu (Michel Fokine). Music: 
wR STRAVINSKY. 
Complete ballet. Sym. Orch., con. Igor 


Stravinsky. Columbia set 115. 


ScHEHERAZ ADI Michel Fokine). Music: 
RiwsKY-KORSAKOW. 
Complete ballet. London Phil. Orch., con. 
\ntal Dorati. Eng. “HMV” C2q68/9/70 ‘1 /2 
Philadelphia Orch.. con Leopole Sto- 


kowski Victor set M260. 
IOII 


SpecTRE DE LA Rost (Michel Fokine 
Weser (Berlioz’s orchestration of The 
n to the Dance 
n Phil. Orch., con. Wilhelm Furtwangler 
swick 90313. 


ROUCHKA (Michel Fokine). Music: IGor 
INSKY. 

plete ballet. Philadelphia Orch., con. Leo- 
kowski. Victor (in preparation). 

ert version. Sym. Orch., con. Igor Stra- 


sky. Columbia set 109. 
1912 


pHNis ET Cuioe (Michel Fokine). Music 
rick RAVEL. 
Suite No. 1: Nocturne @ Danse guerriére. Paris 
servatory Orch., con. Piero Coppola. Vic- 
lite No. 2: Lever du jour; Pantomime; Dar 
Boston Sym. Orch., con. Serge Kous- 
tzky. Victor 7143/4 


PRE % A L’ApREs-Mipi p’uN FAune (Vas- 
Nijinsky). Music: CLaupe Desussy 
Straram Orch., con. Walter Straram. Co- 


mbia 68010. 


TuHamar (Michel Fokine). Music: Muy 
ALAKIREV. 
Symphonic Poem. Paris Conservatory Orch 


Piero ( oppola Victor 


549 
LAIDE OU LA LANGUAGE DES FLEURs (Mile 
lanowa)}. Music Mat RIC Ra hl. 

Vobles et Sentiment Paris Conserva- 
Orch., con. Piero Coppola. Victor Nos. 


IQI3 


ESTIN DE L’ ARAIGNEE (Gilbert de Voisins 
ALBERT Rousse! 
Complete ballet. Straram ( 


con. Walter 


iram. Columbia 679 


Le Sacre pu Printemps (\ 


Nijinsky 
lusic: lcor STRAVINSKY 
Philadelphia Orch., con. Leopold Sto- 


towski. Victor set M74 


IQl4 


L Cog p Or Michel Fokine Music: 
UMSKY-KLORSAKOW 

Orchestral Suite. London S 
iwene Goossens. Eng. ““HMV" 


Orch., con, 


IQI7 


ParapE (Leonide Massine). Music: Erik 
TIE, 


Prélude du rideau rouge; Prestidigitateur chinois; 
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On Victor Records... 


LOMBARDO, GOODMAN, DORSEY 
..- ALL THE LEADING DANCE BANDS 


a 


an , 


BENNY GOODMAN 


GUY LOMBARDO 


TOMMY DORSEY 


RCA VICTROLA U-130 
Combines Victor Record and radio entertain- 


ment in a distinguished 18th Century cabinet 


Has new, Gentle Action auromatic record changer 

proved Electric Tuning 8 stations. Feather-t 

rystal pick ip with necdle i rred fron tor 
Price $230.00°, inc ng membership in the Vi« 

Record Society, $9.00 worth of any Victor 

you choose, and RCA Victor Master Antenna 

offer applies on most RCA Victrolas 


The romance of the Lombardo saxo- _ proved Electric Tuning priced lowet 
phones the jamming of Benny than ever before. Hear them now! 
Goodman...the eloquent trombone | 
of Fama Chasen The world’s greatest artists are on 


the world’s tip- 
Victor Records 


top dance bands...are yours to com 


Gershwin Memorial Album... Nat Shil 
kret and the Victor Salon Group play 33 


mand on Victor Records. Hear them 
with thrilling realism on one of the 
15 new RCA Victrolas. Prices begin 


away down at about $24.50*... with 


ot Gershwin's ureatest hit tunes, Starring 
Jane Froman as soloist, with Sonny Schuy 
ler and Felix Knight. 5 records, 10 sides 


automatic record changers and Im- Album No. C-29 $7.50 


Play Records through your Radio! Get $25.95 value 
—in Records and Victrola Attuchment—for $14.95 


Special offer gives you $14.95¢ You can buy RCA Victrola 
RCA Victrola Artachment on ©. 1.T. easy payment plar 
$9.00 in Victor Records of Any radi« 
r choice, $2.00 subscrip with an 
o Victor Record Review Antenna 
bership in Victor Record *Price f.o.b. Camde 
See your RCA Victor New Jersey, subject ro chang 

r for details. (tList Price) without notice 


s better 


trument 
A Victor Master 


x 


Listen to the “"Maxic Key RCA” Sunday to3 P.M., E.D.S.T 
FOR FINER RADIO PERFORMANCE — RCA VICTOR RADIO TUBES 


‘KOA Victoba 


Combines Record and Radio Entertainment 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Petite fille Américaine; Rag Time du Paquebot; Acro- 
bates; Suite au Prélude du rideau rouge. Georges 
\uric & Francis Poulenc, piano 4-hands. 
“Boite a Musique” 16/7. 


7 
Tur Goop-HumMourep Lapis (Leonide Mas- 
sine). Music: Domenico ScaARLATTI (arr. Tom- 
masini), 
Complete ballet. London Phil. Orch., con. 
Eugene Goossens. Eng. “HMV” C2864 /5. 


IgI9 


LA Bourigue Fanrasgur (Leonide Massine). 
Music: Giacomo Rossini (arr. Respighi). 

Complete ballet. London Phil. Orch., con. 
Eugene Goossens. Victor set M415. 

Tur THree-Cornerep Har (Leonide Mas- 
sine). Music: MANUEL pF FALLA. 

Three dances: Los vecinoa; Danza del molinero; 
Danza final. Madrid Sym. Orch., con. E. F. 
Arbos. Columbia 67578 /9. 
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1920 
Le Cuantr pu Rosstcnot (Leonide Massine 
Music: IGor STRAVINSKY. 
Chinese March. London Sym. Orch., con, Al- 
bert Coates. Victor 11160, 





PuLcineLLA (Leonide Massine). Music: [cor 
STRAVINSKY, 

Suite for small orch: Toccata; Gavotte @ Varia- 
tions; Duetto: Minuetto: Finale. Sym. Orch., con. 


‘ 


Igor Stravinsky, Columbia 68187 /8. 





Ly Tompeau pe Couperin (Jean Borlin). 
Music: Maurice RAveEL. 

Paris Conservatory Orch., con, Piero Cop- 
pola. Victor 11150/1. 

LA Vatse (Leonide Massine). Music: Mavu- 
rick RAVEL. 

Po?me Choréographique. Boston Sym. Orch., 
con. Serge Koussevitzky. Victor 7413 4. 


1Qg2!I 
Cuovur (Slavinsky-Larionoy). Music: Sera 
PROKOFIEFF. 
Lamoureux Orch., con, Albert Wolff. Bruns- 
wit k Qo409g 10, 
1923 
L.4 CREATION DU Monpe (Jean Borlin). Music: 
Darius MiILHaup, 
Ballet négre. Sym. Orch., con. Darius Mil- 
haud. Columbia 68064 /5. 


Les Noces (Bronislava Nijinska!. Music: [cor 
STRAVINSKY. 

Soloists, chorus, four pianos & percussion, con. 
Igor Stravinsky. Columbia set 204 


1926 


Tur TrRiumpu or Neprune (George Balan- 
chine). Music: Lorp Brerners. 

Ballet suite. London Phil. Orch., con. Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Columbia set Xo2. 


1927 
Pas p’Acter (Leonide Massine). Music: 
Serce Prokormrr. (Choreography for first 


American performance, 1931, by Edwin Straw- 
bridge. 

Ballet suite. London Sym. Orch., con. Albert 
Coates. Victor 11446 


1928 


\POLLON MUSAGETI George Balanchine). 
Music: Icor STRAVINSKY. 

Ballet suite. Boyd Neel String Orch., con. 
Boyd Neel. Decca 25700/1/2/3/4/5. 

Apollon et Terpsichore, only. Boston Sym. 
Orch., con, Serge Koussevitzky. Victor 7000, 


1929-31 


Botero (Bronislava Nijinska). Music: Mav- 
rick RAVEL. 


56 


Boston Sym. Orch., con. Serge Koussevitzky 
Victor M352. 
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Facape (Frederick Ashton), Music: WiLLiAm 
WALTON, 

Ten numbers. London Phil. Orch., con. Wil- 
liam Walton. Victor 12034/5. 

Tur Goipen Act (Kaplan-Vainonen). Music: 
Darrri SHOSTAKOVICH 

Polka & Russian Dance. Paris Sym. Orch., con. 
J. Ehrlich, Pathé Xo6301 


1932 
Sovier IRON Founpry Adolph = Bolm 
Music: A, Mossovovy. 
Boston “Pops” Orch., con, Arthur Fiedler 
Victor 1378 
1935 
Le Beac Danurne (Leonide Massine). Music: 
JOHANN Srrauss (arr. Désormiére). 


( omplete hallet. London Phil. Orch.. con. 
Antal Dorati. Victor set M414. 






1gQ36 


Don Juan (Michel Fokine). Music: Give, 
Excerpts. Chamber orch., con, H. \ Bend 
German Electrola EHao4o 


SYMPHONIE, FANrasrigur (Leonide Massing 
Music: Hecror Berio 

Paris Phil. Orch., con. Selmar Mevrowitz. ( 
lumbia set 267. 

1937 

FRANGCESCA DA RIMINI David — Lichine 
Music: TscHatkowsky 

Symphonic Fantasia. London Sy Orct 
con. Albert Coates. Victor 11091 /2 
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BEETHOVEN SEVENTH 
Music: BEETHOVEN, 


Phil.-Sym. Orch. of New York, « Artur 
Poscanini. Victor set Mr1 3. 


Leonid Meassine 


Boropin Seconp (Leonide Massine). Musi 
ALEXANDER Boroptn. 

London Sym. Orch., con Albert Coat 
Victor set Mrrg 







Romantic 
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tion of scholarship, journalism, and lit- 
erary imagination. Each writer is ex- 
pe ted to turn out an average of about 
eight stories a year. Many take to 
guzzling milk of magnesia at the office 
to fortify themselves against that occu- 
pational indigestion which comes from 
mental strain and is known around the 
Luce properties as the “Time stomach.” 
One of Fortune's most brilliant and de- 
pendable writers cracked under the 
strain last summer, found himself un- 
able to write even so much as a coherent 
sentence, and had to resign for a long 
rest cure. Many of the staff members 
have eccentric habits. One will write 
feverishly for twenty-four hours at a 
stretch, curling up for infrequent naps 
on the office sofa and ordering food sent 
in. Another used to keep his phonograph 
at the office and play Beethoven sym- 
phonies while composing his manuscript. 
Another once shaved his head clean 
as an egg and began wearing blue sneak- 
ers around the office. In this getup he 
appeared at a conference with officers 
of a biscuit company about which he 
was writing a piece. Next day Hodgins 
dictated a memorandum on how For- 
tune writers should dress. 

Russell Davenport is one of the fev 
members of the present editorial staff 
who was with Fortune when it started. 
He became managing editor last year 
at a salary of $25,000 a year. A tense 


individual with a voracious curiosity, 


pre 


Davenport is regarded around the of 
fice as a “creative” editor—a term whicl 
in this particular case implies both flat 
tery and censure. According to som 


his associates, he tends to visualize 


story as he himself would write it, rather 


than follow the slower, more patient 


course of guiding the staff writers 
the development of their own. sto 


angles. 


While Dave nport is the organization's 


driving engine, Hodgins is its balan 
wheel. An immensely competent writer 
and editor, Hodgins started out to be 

chemical engineer. In his second y 

as a student at M. I. T. he fell und 
the spell of his English professor, Rober 
E. Rogers, the man who coined t! 
phrase “be a snob, marry the_ boss 
daughter.” Rogers got his young pro 
tégve a job as editor of the Technol 

Review. From there, Hodgins went t 
the Youth's Compan on, where he w 
editor when the famous old magazit 
was sold in 1929. He arrived in N 
York along with the depression and 

a curious about-face. became an advet 
tising-space peddler for Redbook. lh 


order to counteract the sales prop igand 


of his competitors, the women’s n 
zines, he devised Redbook’s famed pro 
motion slogan: “The shadow of a mat 
stands behind every woman who buys. 
After a turn as a promotion manage! 
of Redbook, he moved into the editor 
department as associate editor, and then 
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in 1934, made the to Fortune. 

In his first four weeks there Hodgins 
wrote, “Arms and the Men,” the muni- 
tions-industry story which is supposed 
to have started the Nye Investigation, 


jump 


and is certainly one of Fortune’s really 
outstanding articles. Hodgins was made 
managing editor in 1935, publisher in 
1937. Around the office of Time, Inc., 
he is called “The Padre” 

for a booming laugh second in volume 
only to that of Life's managing editor, 
John S. Billings. Hodgins’ wit expresses 


and is noted 


self in after-dinner speeches and _ is 
even attempted in office memoranda. 
Sample: because he felt that Fortune 
was using its own name too frequently 
in articles published in the magazine, 
Hodgins tacked up a notice on the bul- 
letin board beginning: “Fortune will 
lease stop gazing so fixedly at its navel 


n the presence of othe: people.” 


. \ 
as NrE’s chief 


s that it reaches businessmen “of 


advertising argument 
miuan- 
werial capacity and up’’—live-wire ex- 
cutives who have responsible positions, 
sood incomes, and homes far above the 
The 


claim 


verage. magazine’s 
booklets that 
makes Fortune a 


wo types of advertising. As executives 


promotion 
such readership 
natural medium for 
f one sort or another, according to For- 
ine, its readers are a market for indus- 
rial goods like machinery, engines, con- 
veyers, plant and office equipment. As 
a market for 


luxuries—winter 


iousehold heads, they are 


onsumer gor ds and 


ruises, fine jewelry, Packards, motion- 
icture Cameras, expensive liquors, mo- 
The result is that Fortune’s 


idvertising is divided about fifty-fifty 


torboats. etc. 


between industrial accounts and con- 


mer accounts. This straddling of the 
wo fields was of immense help as the 
the 


advertising 


lepression deepened. If capital- 


voods industries stopped 


Fortune could still derive revenue from 
he consumer accounts. 

The space rate is, however, relatively 
igh. A dollar’s worth of advertising in 
Fortune buys 92.8 readers, as compared 
the .Vew Yorker, 
bout the same circulation, and 282.8 


7 lmne. 


une is one of the easiest jobs in the 


0 140 in which has 


But space peddling for For- 


business. Once corporation presidents 
nd admen begin reading a publication 
themselves, the space salesman’s job is 
wlf done. To encourage readership in 
the advertising world, Fortune permits 
idmen to subscribe at half the regular 
yearly rate, or five dollars. 

The Fortune sales staff is a collection 


t serious-minded, somewhat humorless 


MAGAZINE 


men working under nimble, red-haired 
William H. (Harry) Carey, advertising 
director. The typical Fortune salesman 
earns good money, dresses neatly, never 
the 
Fortune writer a pretty queer fellow. 


looks haggard, considers average 

Where Fortune will go in the next five 
or ten years is anybody’s guess. When it 
was started in 1930, the editors thought 
the magazine would be lucky to attain 
a circulation of 50,000. Already it has 
As the 

office 


Fortur r 


nearly three times that much. 
the 
fear 


business 
that 


growth continued, 


actually began to 
might have too much circulation, with 
a consequent weakening of the argu- 
ment that it is a super-class magazin 
read by vice-presidents. Roy E. Larsen 
onetime circulation director of Time. 
Inc., and now publisher of Life, once 
that Fortun 
might have to raise its subscription pric 
if the 


hand. His fears seem a bit premature. 


imnounced in private 


circulation growth got out of 
During 1937 the net gain in circulation 

approximately 4000  subscribers—was 
far below that of preceding years, which 


had averaged 17,500. But the magazin 


] 
is proud of the fact that its readers keep 
coming back for more. The circulation 
renewal rate is 72 per cent, one of the 
highest in the magazine field. Evidently 
the first ten dollars is the hardest. 
Y 

The seventh in our series of articles on 
magazines that sell. The eighth will ap- 
pear next month 


Life in the U.S... 
Photographic 


1. Artist, by W 
Bronx, 


Lugene Smith, 2515 Grand 
New York, Contax II 
lens; I y Sec, 
film. ‘The 


1938 outdoor art 


Concourse, cam- 
era; Zeiss Sonnar 
DuPont 


graph was made during the 


exposure; fil 


aperture Superior photo- 
show in Greenwich Villag« 

2. Drirrwoop, by Werner Stoy, 6302 Cres- 
cent Street, Los Angeles 
camera; Zeiss Sonnar lens; 1/250 sec. 


California, Contax II 
exposure, 
fii aperture; DuPont Superior film, This is an 
enlargement from a 1” negative. 

3. Rain AnD Cotper, by Richard Wurts, 15 
East poth Street, New York. Zeiss camera, Super 
Ikonta B (2'{"xe "\; Zeiss 
sec. exposure; f2.9 aperture Superpan roll film. 

} Wi LCOME, by Vincent La Badessa, 
Irinity Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Zeiss camera, Super Ikonat B; Zeiss ‘Tessar lens; 
exposure; {11 aperture; 


Tessar le ns; tf Oo 


»900 


1 50sec, \gfa Superpan 
film. ‘he picture was taken in Vieux Carre, New 
Orleans, 

Dott, by Ruth 
Angeles, ( 
lurner-Reiss 
light, 1 


Supersensitrve 


Bernhard, 
alifornia. Eastman 


5 BUDDHA 1930 
Landa Street, Los 
\ ew 
posure 


Hood 


Panchromatic tiln 


camera (8x 10 lens; ex- 


yo seconds; aperture fo4 photo- 


and 1 retlector: Eastman 


EXCLUSIVE! 
First and Only Recording 
THE PASSION MUSIC 
by the great predece r of Bach 
HEINRICH SCHUTZ 


eagerly 


lucted | \lt 1. Swa 
Four (2 Records. Complete with Album end Booklet $§ 00 


Che Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th ST., NEW YORK 
Wickersham 2-1876 
We ship records safely around th 


f 
j 
corner or around the world! 








MULES STANDISH HOTEL 


Mandarin Cocktail 
ge and the Eng 

$3 up SINGLE Cent 

$4 up DOUBLE 

Housekeeping Suites 
from $5.50 v 


THE MyLes STANDISH 


BEACON ST. at KENMORE SQ., BOSTON 








TAKE ALONG A BOOK 


| American Boodkseller’s Association 








ALL MAKES 
AND MODELS; 
ed and reconditioned 
projec- 
m hand 
i Liberal allowanve 
10-das ria \ back guarantee, 
Send for Bargain Bulletin, A-1 
18 E. 42nd St. & 136 W. 32nd St., N.Y.C, 


OUT-OF-PRINT 








books specialized in; al» 
pamphilets, periodicals i 
ubjects, all language Send us your list of wants n 
obligation. We report quickly and at lowest prices 
AMERICAN LipRaAry Service, 117 W. 48th St., Dept. 5, 
New York Ciry 
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DRAWING BY ROBERT FAWCETT 


Lounge Bar, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 


Wines, Spirits, and Good Living 


G. SELMER FOUGNER 


HEN Jennings S. Cox hit on the 

idea of mixing Cuban rum, lime 
juice, and sugar in certain proportions 
and thus presented the drinking world 
with that admirable concoction known 
as the Daiquiri, he could scarcely have 
guessed how popular his drink would 
become and how much argument it was 
destined to provoke. 

Ever since repeal, the Daiquiri has 
grown steadily in favor until it has be- 
come one of the leading mixed drinks 
of today. Step by step with this advance, 
disagreement has swelled as to the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the name, the 
proper proportions of the three ingredi- 
ents, and whether the Daiquiri ought 
to be prepared as a cocktail or not. 

Cox’s Daiquiri, the first on record, 
had a simple formula: “One of lime, 
two of sugar, and three of white Cuban 
rum.” The sugar was dissolved in the 
lime juice, then mixed thoroughly with 
the rum, and the mixture poured over 
finely cracked ice in a champagne glass. 
It has been reliably reported that Mr. 
Cox disliked hearing his drink referred 
to as a cocktail, and the Daiquiri, as he 
conceived it, was far removed from the 
type of concoction which is tossed off 
hastily before dinner. 

Letters I 
to time anent the invention of the Dai- 
quiri indicate that Mr. Cox has several 
rival contenders for the honor. 


have received from time 
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Here is one which at least bears the 
carmarks of authenticity: 

1898,”" the 
correspondent wrote, “just after the sur- 
render of Santiago. The Cubans and 
Spaniards had a popular drink made of 
rum, lime, sugar, and charged water, 
and one of the American officers, Kick 
Elwell, had the idea he could improve 
it. He took a large pailful of ice from 
one of the transports to the city and, 
assisted by many friends, experimented 
with various mixtures (none of which 
was wasted) in the old Hotel Venus in 
Santiago. Finally he worked out a good 


“It happened in July, 


combination, namely, one jigger of 
Cuban rum, one-half lime juice, one 
spoonful of sugar, and lots of shaved 
ice. It was a drink fit for the gods. 

“Kick Elwell lived in and 
Santiago for many years and was always 
known as the original inventor of the 
Daiquiri, which was named for his 
camp in Cuba during the first interven- 
tion at the town of Daiquiri.” 

So it goes. No doubt there are many 
other stories with an equally authentic 
ring, but I am content to let the credit 
rest with Jennings S. Cox. As to the 


around 


correct pronunciation, there seems to be 
no authority capable of deciding the 
question. I have adopted Dak-eree for 
my own use, but Dyk-eree is often heard. 

I have tried most of the recipes for 
the Daiquiri and I still think that Al 


Long, former head barman at the Ney 
York Athletic Club and now 
of the bar at the George Washington 
Hotel in New York, has the best for. 


mula of all: 


manager 


Y ounce lime juice 

2 ounces white Cuban rum 

Sugar to taste. 

lo make a perfect Daiquiri the lim 
must not be too light or too green. Dy 
not measure by juice of half a lime but 
allow one-half ounce lime juice for each 
cocktail. Add granulated sugar to lime 
juice slowly in the mixing glass. The 
sugar will settle in the bottom of thy 
glass. When the proportions of lime 
juice and sugar are equal, stir thorough- 
ly until sugar is absorbed by the lime 
juice. Do not use powdered sugar, or a 
floury mixture will result. Add any good 
white, Cuban type rum and allow two 
ounces for each cocktail. 

While you are mixing the cocktail, 
chill the glass with cracked ice or ice 
cubes. Fill the shaker with ice and shak 
hard. and quickly so it will chill in the 
minimum time without being diluted 
Strain and pour into the chilled glasses 

This is the best cocktail I know. 


Ask Mr. Fougner 


QueEsTION: Please explain which ar 
the best years of the past fifteen for the 
more prominent wines. 

ANSWER: 

Port, 1924, 1927, 

Claret, 1928 and 1929 

Burgundy, 1923, 1929, and 1934 

Rhine wines, 1933 and 1934 

Champagne, 1926, 1928, and 1929 

Question: For 
large quantities, what do you consider 


1931, and 19 5 


outdoor punch in 
the most inexpensive kind? 

Answer: The cheapest of all is, with- 
out question, a punch made with gin 
as a base. Here are two excellent recipes 


THE WESTPORT SPECIAI 

Peel the rind of two large lemons ver) 
thin, and allow them to soak in tw 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Mix four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and 
one pint of cold water and allow to re- 
main for at least one half-hour in a 
punch bowl. Later on, add one bottle 
of gin, a good quantity of ice, two bot- 


tles of plain soda, before serving. 


THE CORPORATION PUNCH 


For twenty people. To three bottle 
of dry gin add an equal quantit) 
sparkling water, together with juice 


/ 
U 


three lemons and six oranges. .Vow po! 
in one wineglass (4 0z.) of maraschi 
the il th 


oughly, and serve. 


sugar mixture to taste, icé 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 





* QUALITY * BOUQUET x CLEAN TASTE 


A hammock in a shady corner, a good book HENNESSY-and-SODA 

. | jigzer of Three-Star Hennessy ¢ 3 ice cubes ¢ Plain soda water 

and ...a tall, cold glass of Hennessy-and-soda! 

What more could a man ask on a warm, sultry : 
. Insist on Hennessy in a Brandy Sour e¢ Brandy Cocktail 

day? Try Hennessy-and-soda.. . enjoy its zest. Mint Julep ¢ Side Car ¢ Old-Fashioned « Stinger Cocktail 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAT HENNESSY & C?° Established 1765 


SOLE AGENTS© FORDTHE UNITED STATES) Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY » IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Mr. Milq 


that, big and handsome as planes look, 
pretty as the stewardess may be, impres- 


sive as the safety figures are when cal- 
culated for individual risk, nevertheless, 
them things ain’t safe. 

Now that Hollywood is back in an- 
other cycle of air pictures, airline execu- 
tives have that hunted look in their eyes 
again. Every time the hero bails out of 
«a burning crate or the villain does in the 
heroine’s brother by fixing things so the 
wings come off at 10,000 feet—with a 
diligent stuntman making things as hair 
raising as possible—the audience’s thrill 
further reinforces their subconscious im- 
pression that planes, any planes, are ap- 
pallingly risky. Although Hollywood 
will pay any amount of heed to the con- 
sul general of some mosquito-bitten re- 
public who objects to a certain film’s 
treatment of banana-country dictators, 
the huge box-office appeal of air thrills 
has kept the picture industry absolutely 
deaf to the airlines’ frantic yelps. The 
airlines could get no further than the 
futile gesture of refusing to co-operate 
with the studios in producing this kind 
of promotion poison and hoping that 
Hollywood’s big shots, who are always 
flying coast-to-coast, would eventually 
educate themselves into turning off the 
heat. The recent release of Test Pilot, 
however, looks vaguely hopeful. Al- 
though a gorgeous example of the kind 
of film. that 
jump off bridges, the picture does carry 
how all these hair- 


makes airline promoters 
a foreword about 
raising risks have nothing to do with the 
safety of commercial air transportation. 
Not that a mere seventy-five words on 
the screen can conceivably counteract 
the goose-fleshy effect of the film that 
follows. But the airlines are hoping fer- 
vently that this first Hollywood gesture 
of any kind in favor of their sensibilities 
means something at last. 

The press, however, is probably hope- 
less altogether. Air press agents, dis- 
mally aware that air crashes are by defi- 
nition front-page news, are shrewd 
enough not to try to put the screws on 
managing editors after the manner of 
the brothers Shubert in their theatrical 
heyday. Naturally they grouse about it, 
hitterly claiming that, if a derailed ex- 
cursion train in Texas kills ten people, 
the Eastern papers give it two stickfuls 
on page eight, whereas if a plane kills 


bo 









ten on an Allegheny mountaintop, it 
pushes the Czechoslovakian crisis right 
out of the picture. A smarting airline 
publicity man figured it out that a Cali- 
fornia crash last year got more newspa- 
per space in Coast papers than direct 
stories on the signing of the Armistice 
rated in 1918. Even though the papers 
will also print the line’s explanations of 
how the crash after- 
thoughts cannot efface the big, fat head- 
line type and the names and pictures of 
the dead the day before. After an air 
crash, cancellations flood in like Christ- 


occurred, such 


mas cards on December 24. All over the 
country air-passenger business drops way 
below half of normal and takes two or 
three weeks to recover. If a highly publi- 
cized crash has that much effect on peo- 
ple who have already taken to flying, it 
is obviously sheer poison for those who 
haven’t quite got up the nerve yet. 
Observing that the average man no 
longer stops and gapes upward every 
time he hears a plane motor, the airlines 
can only hope that, in a generation or 


Sonnet for the Age 


Black is the sky with bridges of 
myths: 


your 

the iron etched on blue is touched with 
birds: 

in mists of music flash your monoliths: 

the angered gulfs break derricks with 


their words. 


Che future yawns from coiled malignant 
limbs, 

the great caged eyes like poisonous flow- 
ers glow: 

on forests thick with withered hands of 
hymns 


the sky lies like 


a massive wall of snow. 

Your bones are metal, aye, your blood is 
lead, 

and since disintegration is your pride 

heaven grows weary of your daily bread 

and sinks in cloud, and nothing now can 
hide 


the horror that pursues on paws of lust 
your headlong flight of faces into dust. 
Oscar WILLIAMS 





so, planes will cease to be news. Stil] 
highly intriguing to the public, worked 
hard by comic strips, magazine fiction 
and screen, as well as by reporters, avia. 
tion lives in a goldfish bowl. As United’, 
Miss Stansbury tells her lady audiences 
aviation is the Joan Crawford of trans 
portation—whatever she does, whether 
stub her toe or turn out a brilliant per- 
formance, she gets more publicity eith 
way than anybody else. On that account 
the airline press agent often wonder 
how he would fare if, in answer to his 
prayers, the public began to take avia- 
tion as casually as it now takes railroads 
That might put air-crash stories bach 
among the market reports. But it would 
also mean that, relieved from the pres. 
sure of public interest in aviation, edi- 
tors would no longer fill so much fre: 
space with aviation pictures and copy 
What was gained on the swings might 
more than be lost on the roundabouts 
The railroads are pretty sore at th 
airlines for these deposit-and-credit a1 
rangements whereby large corporations 
employees are transported by air at 
per cent discounts. These bring the cost 
per mile close to Pullman rates and say 
the companies huge sums in expense al 
men cut dow 
their traveling time. The Federal strait 
jacket of the Interstate Commerce Com 


lowances because the 


mission prevents the railroads fron 
meeting this kind of cut, whereas thy 


kind of 


void among several Federal regulatory 


airlines, hitherto floating in a 


agencies, could juggle discounts more or 
like. Yet 


were not primarily intended to step or 


they those discounts 


less as 


the railroads’ corns. Instead they ar 
another way of getting people into th 
air. A salesman whose boss wants hin 
to fly will be far likelier to take a first 
flight—then find he likes it and stick t 
the air from then on, for both busines 
and personal travel. 

In net effect, however, this “scrip sys 
tem” has peeved not only the railroads 
but also the swarming travel agents wh 
would otherwise make excellent allies 
for the airlines, operating out of thei 
myriad offices throughout the country 
Airlines pay the same 5 per cent com 
missions as steamship lines. So trav 
agents were eagerly plugging air travel 
among their clients until the scrip systen 
appeared to cut the heart out of them 
zeal. For the holder of a scrip card deal 
directly with the line. Immediately, th 
agents went into deep-blue sulks, from 
which they have never seen any reasor 
to recover. 

All most unfortunate, but indicating 
some of the reasons the airlines are ¥ 


pleased with that projected new Ci 
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\eronautics Authority recently voted 
hy Congress to do for plane traffic what 
the I. C. C. does for the railroads. 
\mong a great many other things, the 
c. A. A. will probably outlaw scrip, 
which has already served its purpose. 

When the airline plugger gets through 
perplexing himself over those dilemmas, 
he can Whipsaw his judgment with the 
knotty question of whether the airlines 
can afford to bring up the subject of 
safety in their formal advertising. There 
is always the tempting possibility that a 
far-flung institutional campaign frankly 
telling the public just what the risks are 
might pay like the Homestake Mine. 
But so far the policy of the industry has 
been mostly the other way. After last 
winter's series of crashes, one major line 
did break off the reservation and start 
featuring the comparative ly mountain- 
less safety of its route to the Coast. But 
the other companies ganged up and 
made the line pull in its horns. For—here 
is the blistered spot—once you start talk- 
ing about the relative safety of air trans- 
portation, what is to stop the public 
from going on to reflect on the huge 
afety superiority of railroads in abso- 
ute terms? There are a few heretics, 
but in general the air industry still feels 
that th safety subject had better not be 
brought up too emphatically for a 
while yet. 

Free gum to chew against airsickness. 
free baggage transportation coast-to- 
oast if you are booked out on a steamer 


it the other end, free delivery of air 





tickets to your office, free babies’ for- 


mulas concocted to individual order 


while in flight, free membership for 


good customers in the airlines’ equiva- 
lent of the Kentucky Colonels—those 
may all be very shrewd moves. But the 
airlines can hardly get much beyond 
first base till the public gets as used to 
planes as it once did to Mississippi 
steamboats—which, in their day, were 
far more dangerous. Fundamentally. 
that probably means missionary work on 
the younger generation. So that’s begin- 
ning too. Colleges catching the more 
prosperous type of student are consider- 
ably favored with the presence of airline 
representatives around vacation times 
And United Airlines, assisted by a lady 
flyer from Esthonia named Elvy Kalep, 
ire now going to bat under the Christ- 
mas tree to make the kiddies air-minded 
with an Air Babies campaign. Not the 
adventurous Tailspin Tommy sort of 
business, which is too close to the 
movies’ unhappy insistence on melo- 
drama, but straight conditioning to the 
flying idea. So far the layout includes 
only a story-and-picture book about lit- 
tle winged, and notably air-minded, su- 
pernatural characters named Speedy 
and Happy-Wings. But plans are to ring 
in all the tie-ups and toy changes that 
Mickey Mouse or Charley McCarthy 
ever thought of—Air Babi: 
Air Babies dolls. Ai 


cups, bibs, and pencils. It sounds fine. 


playsuits, 
Babies drinking 


Bring up a child in the way he should 
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NEW SHIPS 














Sun Deck, 5.8. Orcades 


TO AUSTRALI 


lhe great new air-conditioned 23,500.ton 


liners “Orion” and “Orcades” now lead 
this famous fleet. Cool and spacious lux 
ury and lavish facilities for pleasure make 
the voyage a wondrous vacation in itself! 
Sailings from England to the Mediterra 
nean, Red Sea, Ceylon and Australia 
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Orion Oct. 8, Orama Oct. 22, Orford 
Nov. 5. Later sailings by the Orcades 
and other ships 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


are offered in great variety, using the Orient 

Line eastward or westward, tickets good f 

two years. Con plete globe circling 1 

low as $913.50 Top Class, $563.50 Tourtst 
} Second 


Through t kings Dy your log al agent ’ 
CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS 
»S Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York 


ORIENT LINE 
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Carrying on 
“T.R.'s’ tradition 


NCE yu step inside the 
Roosevelt, the tumult 
and the shouting die. Around 
you is dignity, quiet. At your 
command is Service—perfect 
and unobtrusive 
You may live simply or en 
tertain at the Roosevelt in an 
atmosphere as traditionally 
hospitable as that of the great 
“TR” 


Roosevelt Grill, dining 
and dancing every eve 
, ning except Sunday 


Ud 
a Dine ‘neath the Hendrik 


a A Hudson Room’‘s noted 


Wyeth murals 


7 Cocktail in any of half-a 
dozen gay, intimate spots 


Red Cap service under 
S$ ground directly from 
Grand Central. 


THE 


ROOSEVELT 


Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
oe Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
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BOYS — SOUTH 


DANVILLE 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
ACCREDITED . . ESTAB. 1890 


Highest attainments in scholarship, Christian char 
acter and true American citizenship accomplished 
for 100 boys (Ages 12 to 18) thru humanized 





Military training and personal | 


faculty comradeship. Fire- 
proof buildings, 25-acre cam- 


pus, all sports. Non-Sectarian 

Moderate cost. In mild 
healthful Piedmont climate. 
Catalog: Address Maj. Thomas 
S. Wilborn, Danville, Virginia. 








BATTLE GROUND ACADEMY 


Non-military schooi prepares effectively for college and for 
life. Accredited. Small classes. Able instructors. Character 
building Simplicity characterizes school life Country 
location All athletics, golf, swimming Near Nashville 
50th year. Catalog. George |. Briggs, Box S, Franklin, Tenn 


yTennes See MILITARY 

INSTITUTE 
Recognized as one of America’s really good schools. Estab 
1874. Standards high. Prepares for best colleges. Limit 200 











Filled last 2 yrs. All sports, golf. Beautiful campus 100 acres 
catalog. Col, ©. R. Endsley, Box 193, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Non-mititary, accredited college preparation. Small classes, 
ndividual "Xhstruction ealthfu 


a south of Nash 
ound 





ville. Outdoor activit yea ll sports. Junior 
hool. Summer term "rounded 1885 Rate $550. Catalos 


R. Kenneth Morgan, Jr., Headmaster, Box S, Petersburg, Tenn 


UGUSTA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Fort Detiance, Virginia 
THE SOUL—THE MIND—THE BODY 

CoL_LeGce preparatory. Small classes. Experienced fa 
ulty. Graduates in 42 colleges. All sports. Troop of 
36 riding and cavalry horses. Gym, pool. 400 acres. 
73rd year. Reasonable rates. For atalox, address Box S. 
Cou. T. J. Rotter or May. C. S. Rover, Jr 


HARGRAVE %2i0¢n¥ 
ACADEMY 
“MAKING MEN —NOT MONEY” 
ACOREDITED college preparatory and junior school in 
healthful Piedmont. Character-building stressed by 
Christian faculty. All sports. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Col. A. H. Camden, Pres., Box 13, Chatham, Va. 








Reise Macon scapent 





MILITARY ACCREDITED 47th YEAR 
Prepare ‘ yliewe through inte e study met «<i 
ireproof buildings. Supervised athletics Large car 
northern entrance t» Skyline Drive. f 
nddress 
Col. py c "Boggs, Principal, Box D, Front Royal, Va 


7REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL. 127th year. Accredited 
Preparation for College. Lower School Altitude 
2300 feet. All sports. Summer Camp. For catalog 


write COL. H. B. MOORE, Box S, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
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ADMIRAL BILLARD 
* * ACADEMY 


New London, Conn. Only Naval preparatory school in 
New England. Accredited. Prepares for college, Coast 
Guard Academy, Annapolis, Merchant Marine. Naval 
drills and uniforms. Cadets from 16 states. 21 acres on 
private sea beach. Write for illustrated catalog 





















Successful preparation for all lead 

ing colleges. Flexible organization 

with individual and small grou; 

THE instruction, Sports and social activ 
CHESHIRE ities. Junior Dept. Illustrated cat 
alog. Address A. $. Sheriff, Head 





ACADEMY master, Cheshire, Connecticut. 
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ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 


Graduates in 45 collexe Fully accredited. Special classes 
preparing for 1 Ss. Government Academies > _ ary 
training All sports Band Moderate rate as 
Separate Junior School, Rear Admiral S. S. Robleon, U. ‘Ss. N. 
(Ret.), Supt.. Catalog. Box SM, Toms River, N. J. 
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Ghost-Writing 

I was interested in following the fate 
of Robert Greenless Pearson, University 
of Kansas student whose “Ghost Be- 
hind the Grade,” a frank confession of 
ghost-writing for some sixty students in 
eight colleges, appeared in the June is- 
sue of ScRIBNER’S. 

Pearson’s behind-the-scenes work was 
discovered a year ago by his English 
professor, who persuaded him to stop 
and suggested that ScripNER’s might be 
interested in an account of his unique 
profession. Late in May of this year, a 
University of Kansas dean, who knew 
the article was to be published, called 
Pearson to his office and said: “You 
weren't elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
That” (referring to the ghost-writing 
“is why.” 

Pearson related this to a fellow stu- 
dent who turned out to be the campus 
correspondent for the Kansas City Jour- 
nal Post. It made a fine news story, with 
headlines like: GHOST WRITER HELPS 
OTHERS MAKE GRADE, BUT LOSES OWN 
LAURELS. A Kansas City radio station 
broadcast the whole affair, and soon 
Pearson’s acquaintances began greeting 
him, “Hi, spook.” 

Editorials sprouted up throughout 
the country, many of them condemn- 
ing Pearson and his clients for dishon- 
esty and adjuring them about their self- 
respect. Others treated the matter good- 
naturedly. As Pearson said in his article, 
“the moral and ethical standing of my 
occupation has not yet been carefully 
worked out.” 

At the University of Kansas it was 
worked out far enough to deprive him 
of a Phi Beta Kappa key—though he 
was a campus leader and had consist- 
ently made A’s. But I have heard of no 
penalties being imposed upon the U. 
of K. students who bought Pearson’s 


services. 
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PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE, 


Outstanding faculty. Courses in_ illustration, 


commercial art, sculpture, portrait and decora 
tive painting, drawing, color, perspectiv m 
position. Day and evening classes for beginners 
and advanced. Personal attention. Enr now 
Fall Term, Sept. 12. Send for Bulletin SC 
350 Madison Ave. New York 





ERAN CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING AINTING SCULPTURE CARTOONIN 
ILLL STRATION FASHIONS DESIGN ADV°T ART 


| INTERIOR DECORATION COMPARATIVE ANATOYW) 


Two year certificate courses in Commercial Art and |y 
terior Decoration. Individual instruction. Special Saturda 
classes. Register for Fall Term now. 

7048 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


NEW, YORK INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four months’ Practic " Trair 





October Sth—Send alogu van H St 
Course starts at once d for Catalogu i 
515 Madison Ave. New York City 





INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
for ADULT ane 


SE ARE SH STUART aoe Dir 
arge y a vo tur & 
art : Write f 

CARNEGIE HALL. NEw YORK city 


School of 400 MADISON AVENUE, N.¥ 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS 





RAY SCHOOLS @ CHICAGO 
NEW TRENDS IN ART FOR BUSINESS 
Photograph Advertising, Com il A W 
dow Displ Di Design, Ir D 

v. INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT 
116 South M.chigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept, SC 
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Tutoring and vocational schools for boys and Girls 
“ I oe 

He lena —— Poutrese Dir., or John 
M. Barclay, Reg., Box 110, Berwyn, Pa 












‘THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 





Ye round sch 1 and home for retar led and 
dr tesident hysician. Edue na 
s er camp at Owl’s Head, on the Maine Coa 





Dana S. Crum. Medical Director. J. C. Cooley, Principal 
Box 325, Haddonfield, New Jersey 
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GIRLS — MID-ATLANTIC 





MARY LYON 


@ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PREPARES FOR ALL COLLEGES 


At Swarthmore, Pa. Country location in 
beautiful suburban Philadelphia among 
noted college and school environment. 
Combines thorough college preparation 
with broad extra-curricular program, Mo- 
dern equipment, tiled swimming pool, own 
golf course. Large campus, all sports. Un- 
ysual music facilities, including pipe organ. 
For Catalog & Views, Address 


Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, 
Box 159, Swarthmore, Pa. 

















“yaHARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 


veal Diy loma Courses. Credits transferable. Fine and Com 
ia ts, Costume Design, Int. Decoration, Dramatic 
us ~ fen m, llome Econom Ne Science. G 


win &. Fencing, sports Catal 


Kk ding, S . SI ‘ 
LDITH TARCUM, V’RES., BOX 8S, BRYN MAWR, PA 





GIRLS — WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO: SCHOOL 











young women. Specialized study in Musik 
< new litthe theater Dan 

Creative Writing. Don le ar 

ful and artistic home atr 


here, Catal 
1765 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


WARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


4 Ju lege ane tor 
sted il ‘Na itiomal ¢ al tal w irroundin 
A Hou whokl and Secretarial Scien M 
4 Dramat itd t ‘ ein Catalogue. 
Box S, 3640 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 








GIRLS — SOUTH 





Accredited Jr. College & High School. A school 
of Character for Girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Music 
Art. Dra iome Ec. Phy. Ed. Secretarial. Pool 
Robert Lee Durham ,Pres ‘Box 99, BuenaVista, Va 


ERMInNARYWY 


WARD- BELMONT 


ACCREDITED Janior College and High School. Conservatory of 
Music. Art. Literature, Home Economics so eer m, Secretarial, 
Dancing. Gymnasiam, pool, all sports. For literature, address 

Henriette R. Bryan, Registrar, Box ui7. Nashville, Tenn. 


*-~° STRATFORD COLLEGE 


In Healthful Piedmont. Accredited Junior College 
and College preparatory. Aim-—to develop indi- 
vidual aptitudes and talents. Goneus of 12 
acres. All sports. For catalog, addre 

+ @ john C. Simpson, Pres., Box S, Danville, va. 


BLACKSTONE (Ra 


Two yrs Cotiege 4 yrs 
Arts, Musi Dramatics, Se 
and Physical Ed. Near Ric 
Swimming pool, golf, ridir rs 5 ie 
idress J. PAUL GLICK, Pres. Box ‘s ° “BLACKSTONE, ‘VA 


. > STUART HALL @ 


45th year. Episcopal. Effective prer arati on for College Boards 

1 for eges admitting cert General course for 

ollege girl. Lower schoo grades’ 6 to 8. Music, Art, 
re 


Dra Secretaria Si 


OPHELIA S. » Te CARR, Principal. Box J-D, Staunton, Va. 
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tarial, Journal sm F ne Art In iienendoch 
a “skein De ve. Attractive building large can 
Private stable. Indoor and tdoor pool 
win, B. GATES, President, Box S-9, Park Station 
Waynesboro Virginia 
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MONTICELLO COLLEGE 














credited om oa College with preparatory school. Sound 

t mat le c and s raining. Music, Art, the dance 
riding ming iis tins 1is heed faculty Limited = 
iment vears old. Beautiful buildings. 300 acres near 
St. Lou ‘Gores 1. Rohrbouah, Pres., Box S, Godtrey. ‘iil. 

COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 

T COLLEGE 

Located foothills Blue Ridge Mis. Standard A.B 

legree, also mior College diploma. Unusual ad- 

tages Long — ar i Sanaa Art, Physical . i 


‘ mp $5 Attractive 
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PROFESSIONAL 
Abraham Flexner’s suggestion, in his 


. 7 “7, 
Preface to Teaching, by | Dietetics we HEW CAREEn 


Henry W. Simon, that in drawing up | g im one year prepare for Seccinatinn enter tn-thhe 


foreword to 


‘ ata a _ uncrowded profession - ee practical course qualifies 
the nece ssary qualific ations for good you for well-paid position as Dietitian or Nutritionist in 
teaching one word should not be omit- hotels, restaurants, schools clubs, hospitals, research 

laboratories, steamships. institutions. etc. Free placement 
ted: humor. ervice. Licensed by State of N. Y. Write for catalog 9-3 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 


660 MADISON AVENUE @ NEW YORK CITY 





Quotation of the Month 


‘There can be no question but that TECHNICAL 
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FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF RUSINESS 
two great weaknesses. Like the elective Scientifically equips you to be Private Secretary, Rece! 
directs complete tr f your eld well-paid 


to individual aptitude was a necessary 


reform in a society where education is 





compulsory. At the same time it had 


system its administration requires psy- Lis ement. a Prag tesa 
4. s BECK Prin., mes idg., imes Sq ew or 





chological! knowledge which few teach- 


ers possess and frequently it mistakes HOME STUDY 








laziness for inaptitude. As its practi- 





Py aeael ) 2 300) ae aeliia Gale), | 
for Your Child... AT HOME 


tioners are now beginning to realize, if 





it is to work some way must be found to 
instill self-discipline to take the place of 


that formerly administered by _ the eee she ape 





teachers. That unfortunately has not ta ui 
CALVERT SCTIOOL, 169 W. Tuscany Rd.. Baltimore, Md 





been done in the past, with the result 


that children educated to believe that SCHOOL INFORMATION 





their desires and personalities are sacred 


same HERLTH:- SUNSHINE: 


“Public School 
accustomed to give them. When they _ UULIC ICNOO or 
grow up those children retain their | WEST POL BEACH 
childish ideals for the very reason that h 
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they have never heard of any others.”— | 


continue to demand of life that 


consideration which their teachers are 





TUITION-FREE public grade through high 


George Boas, professor of the history 
schools, highest accredited rating. Private 


of philosophy, Johns Hopkins, in the | schools, elementary to Junior College 
: Novel outdoor classes Health-building 
Ame rican Scholar. R. B sunshine. Term starts mid-September but 


pupils may enter or leave at any time 
Family living expenses lower by taking 
advantage of all-season rates 

WFREE;: New School Booklet, full details, 


Dept. F., Chamber of Commerce. 





TUTORING 


THE TUTORING SCHOOL 


OF NEW YORK—74 East 55th Street ——— 
—Education tndividuatizes— 


PO gg pay my Discover the Aptitude Interests 


Catalog upon request. Wickersham ‘2.8198 Parents of High School Seniors will be particularly 
| 
| 














interested in our FREE scientific tests and advice on 


Colleges throughout U. S. best meeting needs. 25 years 
service advising on colleges and preparatory schools 
Complete data and cat logs. NO FEES. Writ for 
free ‘‘Guidance Blank.'’ State Age and Grade 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City — or 
Marshall Field Annex, Chicago 





DRAMA 


fllviene orwe [eatre 


(45th Year) Brame. Bence hi — 

















for Acting 
theatre a. r es fAln screet g 4 bre ‘< 

v te learning. Gr es a erkel, Fred Astaire, Lee 

Tracy, et« Separate Children’s Dept.) Catalog. Sec’y Ripik DRAMA 

on We R5th S N. ¥ 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 








, 
l HE foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America. 


Che courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for ‘Teaching 
and Directing as well as for Acting. 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 
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FOR CATALOG ADDRESS SECRETARY, ROOM 174, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 




























































/KEEP YOUR DOG 
FREE OF ALL 
FLEAS WITH 
MY SKIP~ 
FLEA SOAP 
(OR POWDER. 


There are 23 tested “Sergeant's’’' Dog 
Medicines. Trusted since 1879. Con- 
stantly improved. Made of finest drugs 
Sold under money-back Guarantee by 
drug and pet shops. Ask them for a FREE 
copy of “Sergeant’s’’ Dog Book, or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
729 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 
Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp. 
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DOG MEDICINES 








Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 


in Season 
@ Harmless, Simple, Successtul. Wash off Before Mat 
ing. Satistaction or Mone Retunded. No Red Tape 


Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 

Ask Your Dealer, or Send $1 for either product. 

PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. T 
312 Stuart St Boston, Massachusetts 











SEND YOUR DOG FOR 
TRAINING 
The 


AKIN N 


~ BENNO STEIN 


PO. BOX 8G - CHAMBLEE, GA 


where Sumurer_is Cool 








to HORSE 


Bench Retorm 


ARTHUR E. PATTERSON 

antici- 
of 
is to heed 


While 
pating 


kennel enthusiasts are 


a big winter, a few words 
timely. If 
chatter—among 
alike—the 
proved mightily over the past decade 
in every respect but the judging. It 
the duty of the American Kennel Club 
to correct this situation. 


warning are one 


ringside veterans and 


newcomers game has im- 


is 
In its search for more 


the the 


dex ide license 


able judges fon 
A.K.C. 


professional 


increasing shows, must 
to 


handlers. Here, perhaps, is the most Cap- 


whether 


able group of dog students in the coun- 
















HAS YOUR 
DOG TASTED 
MILLERS 
FOODS? 










One mouthful and he'll 
discover that dry, crunchy 
Miller's is as delicious as 
a fresh bone. Why? We've 
added 50% more meat, plus the vitamins and 
minerals he needs. This new book 
tells all about it. Send for your 
copy and free samples today, 
B.C. Dog Food Co., 
962 State St., 
Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 













try, restricted to their duties of piloting 
contenders, although generally respected 
in SC- 


best 


for their knowledge and courage 
lec ting Many 
judges were professional handlers when 
It hardly 


seems just that they be forced to dis- 


winners. of our 


they first came into the game. 


continue their profession to be award- 
ed the 








FREE owners 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 
Write for free catalog that has saved | 
real money for thousands of horsemen. | 
Contains over 400 bargains in English | 


| 








N Saddlery. I ship saddlery on approval 
Write today. “‘little joe,"’ Wiesenfeld 
Co., Dept. 14, 112 W. North Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 
SS) YOU NEED || 
- 
lV ALL THREE | 
bb 
: | to keep me FIT 





| 
DUPLEX 006 ORESSER the matchle 
Dresser appre ‘ by professionals and 
amateurs $i. | 
DUPLEX CHART for 16 individual breeds 
howing how to trim. Mention breed -25 
DUPLEX FILE-—of proper weight, neith 
o COarse nor t tine $1.00 
DUPLEX DOG DRESSER, Mystic, Conn. | 
huclosed find & for which please end 
he article ws checked. Send Check Money Ord 
on CODD 


() Indi vidual Chart 
—~ Name — 


oa x Do 


$1 
{ Cy Aaaiti rh al blades, 


Nail Ni 2.00 
50 na 
) P rofessio al ~) Duplex File 1.00 
trimming Chart 1.00 ind | 
Nan 
Adare 
Town State 
Mouey back if not utisfied, Div. Durham Duplex 
Razor Co 








| writers with a close connection with the 


rights of judges. 

I feel it is imperative that bench-show 
the Dog Show 
which most of 


committees and Foley 


Organization, handles 


the country’s leading shows, should 
strike a better balance in selec ting thei 
judging lists for future shows. We have 
noticed a tendency to favor the amateur 
judge, who requires no fee, while such 
capable hands as Charles G. Hopton, | 
Vinton Breese, and other noted all- 


arounders remain comparatively idle. 
The American Kennel Club, too, must 

dig deeper into the out-of-the-ring ac- 

| tivities of some of its judges. We hear 


too many stories charging dog judge- 


advertising departments of their medi- 
a status strictly forbidden in A.K.C. 
At least one Kennel Club official | 
has admitted this is a distinct problem, 


ums, 


law. 


but at the present writing neither he non 


anyone else had done anything about it. 


There 


erans of 


is a feeling many vet- 
the that of 
our judges are being brought along too 
fast. It is a 

a new judge 
that the title 
stowed upon him, 


among 


show game some 
big responsibility to saddle 
with dozens of breeds so 


be- 


been 


“all-arounder” may be 


and there have 
some who, given prominent assignments, 
were not prepared to fulfill them. 

We 
scathing rebuke of our present dog-judg- 
ing There many cap- 
able, courageous, and honest judges to 
indict them generally. But the biggest 
for the 


do not intend this article as a 


system. are too 


chance improvement in dog 


game is obviously in judging. 











White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful 
specimens the dog 
world can offer, Hom 
guards loyal com 
panions, useful and 
intelligent 

Stamp 


for catalogue 
COMRADE FARM KENNEL 
Bax S , Galion, Ohie 














Jonedith Kennels 
Tel: Fairfax 177 
Fairfax, Virginia 
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DACHSHUNDE 
Puppies and Grow: 
Stock Champion at 
Stud 
—_ 
Kalmar Great — i 
You will be f ) 
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KALM * ek Ni 
GREAT DANE a A 
2795 Alston Atlanta, Georgia 


* ENNELS 
Drive, S. E 








COCKER SPANIELS, 
Chuggy Rockford Kennels 


Home of Ch. Chuggy Toberveddy 
Puppies for Show, 
Hunting or Companions 
M. L. & E. M. Dashiel, Owners 
Phoenix, Maryland 
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TAPSCOT KENN 
of CAIRN TERRI 


A few choice puppies and grown 
of outstanding quality for sale 
For information write, or your inspec 
tion invited 
TAPSCOT KENNELS 
Wilton, Conn. Tel. Wilton 75—Ring 2 
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+ | JOHN COSTIGAN A carefully selected group of American art repro- 
“ | MILLARD SHEETS duced by American craftsmen. Ten full color plates 
c SAUL SCHARY ; 
os | iciatieeees meme beautifully matted for framing. An essential addition 
= GEORGE BIDDLE to every library and art department. 
lh 
s | SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 

¥ = ¥ 
. | NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, INC. 
a FINE ARTS PUBLISHERS 


10 West 55rd Street, New York, N Y 


A PORTFOLIO OF TEN PRINTS AVAILABLE AT 
YOUR REGULAR BOOKSTORE OK ART DEALER 





SCRIBNER’S AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES 


HOWARD COOK 
EDWARD HOPPER 
WINSLOW HOMER 

ISABEL BISHOP 

JON CORBINO 
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* 16 DAYS, 8 PORTS permitting visits 
to 15 CITIES. 


* 160 mile auto trip thru interior Vene- 
zuela at slight extra cost. 


* Full day at Panama Canal with oppor- 
tunity to see Gatun Locks. 


* The variation between average winter 
and summertemperatures inthe Carib- 
bean is less than 5 degrees. 


* SAILINGS from New York 
EVERY FRIDAY. 


* No passports required. 
* Splendid “Santa” Ships. 


* Outdoor tiled swimming pools, 


Visiting en route 
CURACAO 
VENEZUELA 
COLOMBIA 
PANAMA CANAL 
JAMAICA 
HAITI 


* ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH. 


* Dining Rooms with roll back domes 
and casement windows opening on to 
promenade decks. 


* Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons. 
* Pre-Release Talkies. 


* Also 31 and 38 Day Cruises to Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, and 
*Round South America Cruise-Tours. 


* See your travel agent or Grace Line, 
Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover 
Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; 
Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; 
Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Seattle. 





